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Get Serious. 


Get serious about films. Introduce yourself to Film Comment, a bimonthly film magazine with a readable, 


serious Style. It’s interesting to read and it makes films more interesting. It helps you to enjoy and to understand 


films better. And Film Comment may be the best film magazine in America, according to the 1972 
International Film Guide. 

Film Comment is edited by Richard Corliss. Writing for him are some of film’s most exciting critics and 
scholars: Paul Schrader, Andrew Sarris, John Simon, Richard Roud, Stanley Kauffmann, Robin Wood. 
They write with grace and perception, serious without being dull. They know the films they're writing about 
and they can express themselves on paper. 

Film Comment is not a fan magazine, not a pedantic journal, not an auteur-worshipper, it boosts no 
cults. It simply treats films like the complex collaborative art they really are. Each issue includes special 





























MH Film Favorites, and perceptive book reviews. It is profusely illustrated and credits or 
filmographies are included. 

Film Comment is $1.50 on the newsstand every other month, but it’s sometimes sold out. 
To subscribe, use the money-saving coupon below or send $9 for 6 issues to Film 
Comment, box 686 Village Station, Brookline MA 02147. Film Comment is a serious film 
magazine. Get serious. 
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TAKE ONE welcomes communications from its 

_ readers, but can rarely accommodate letters 
over 500 words in length. The editors assume 
that any letter received (unless otherwise 
stated) is free for publication. 


Where to get it. 


We were recently made aware that 
your periodical made mention [Vol. 3 
No. 4] of the MIT/Leacock Super 8 
Sound System... for which we thank 
you. 

You also apparently made note 
that the camera/recorder combination 
costs $800. Wish we could, but raw 
cost is just about that. 

Nonetheless, Leacock has done for 
Super 8 what he did for 16mm and the 
time is now. Deliveries start this Oct- 
ober. 

Hy Shaffer 

Hampton Engineering Associates Inc. 

735 Providence Highway 
Norwood, Mass. 02062 


Thank you for your recent [Vol. 3 No. 

5] review of John Wilcock’s The Auto- 

biography and Sex Life of Andy Warhol. 

However, we have taken over distribu- 

tion of the book from Other Scenes, 

Inc. If any of your readers have trouble 

finding the book, they should contact 
us. 

Madeline Warren 

Hopkinson and Blake, Publishers 

329 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


A call for help. 


| am a twenty-one year old Puerto 
Rican woman creating and _ experi- 
menting with 16mm film in New York 
City. Before entering college, while 
still in high school, | was introduced to 
filmmaking through membership in the 
Film Club on the Lower East Side. 
There | acquired basic film skills work- 
ing with a 16mm Kodak Cine 100 
camera. My first film called Pensa- 
miento en Cinco (Thought In Five) is 
distributed through the Young Film- 
makers Foundation at 43 West 16th 
St., N.Y.C., 10011. 

Soon after leaving the Film Club 
and entering college | realized that this 
new and different atmosphere would 
inhibit and paralyze my growth and 
fulfillment as a filmmaker. | returned 
to New York City and took various 
jobs to support myself while seeking 
opportunities to work in films. | gained 
more experience as assistant director 
and assistant editor of a feminist docu- 
mentary called The Fifth Street Wo- 
man’s Building Film, a film by Jane 
Lurie. It was this film experience that 
increased my awareness of and respect 
for the medium’s social, political and 
educational power. 
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The power of film to impress upon 
an audience an understanding, an 
acceptance of a viewpoint, is what | 
wish to exercise while capturing aesthe- 
tically the love, hardships and struggles 
of my sisters. 

Some film opportunities for minority 
groups have begun to arise. But today, 
as in the past, the political emphasis 
in the arts is on the struggle for reach- 
ing manhood, and it is Puerto Rican 
men in the community who are encour- 
aged to make films, and are assured 
of their potential as artists. They are 
the ones who take advantage of these 
opportunities. While we stay home 
caring for the children! 

If you can, please help me. Thank 
you. Send suggestions, financial sup- 
port, equipment, information... etc. to 
this address: apt 2A, 41 West 16th St., 
N.Y.C. 10011 

Marizel 
New York 10011 


$3000 anyone? 


Your Don Siegel issue [Vol. 3 No. 4] 
just great. It’s always good to find a 
director who likes William Wellman’s 
stuff, and shares his attitude towards 
his own work. At 40¢ you are still the 
best bargain in film magazines, and 
one of the few that hasn’t succumbed 
to outright trendy glossiness, like 
Cinema or Film Comment. Question: 
Do you know where | can lay my hands 
on a rental print of Wild Boys of The 
Road? (In the US.) It’s a Wellman 
movie with Frankie Darro. Fine, brutal 
filmmaking. One thing: putting Siegel 
on the cover was more than his due, 
but why give Bogdanovich top billing 
for a shitty little introduction and Ka- 
minsky no cover space for a top-notch 
interview? That's becoming sneaky. 
Watch it. 
| am finishing a 35mm feature right 
now, entitled Mounier’s Syndrome. 
I’ve been working in 16mm for a good 
while, and then | got a grant from the 
N.J. State Arts Council so | went ahead 
and did this. Believe it or not, the whole 
thing (74 minutes long) will be in work- 
print form with mag track (all shot 
with direct sync sound) for about 
$1750. This involves quite a good 
number of sets, complicated dolly 
work, a large cast, and a plot that 
moves from the 1800’s Paris to Lon- 
don 1964. The film is Cocteau on a 
Corman (early Corman) budget. | need 
$3000 to wrap it up for dubbing, nega- 
tive cutting, and final prints. 
Wheeler Dixon 
Grad. School of Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 


Armageddon is our beat. 


Does TAKE ONE really need a series of 
two and three sentence synopses of 


the sexism, racism and general fascism 
in current feature films? ‘Hollywood 
Is Our Beat’ is an insulting waste of 
space. It serves no function; it contains 
no news or reviews, just a series of 
unsupported opinions. It is not even 
consistent within its own absurdly li- 
mited framework: Macbeth is berated 
for its violence while Tales from the 
Crypt — which features a wife hacking 
her husband into little pieces — is 
called “‘good-time horror’. | recom- 
mend that you drop this column imme- 
diately. The opinions expressed in that 
column are much better dealt with in 
an article like Mr. Goodwin's “Tooling 
Up for Armageddon’”’. 

Mr. Goodwin's despair seems to stem 
from ‘‘near-pornographic attention to 
detail’ regarding the violence in the 
films under discussion. That’s a very 
interesting concept. An attention to 
detail is required for pornography; it is 
also required for poetry. It is just such 
attention that does set The Wild Bunch 
apart from nearly any B Western made 
since The Great Train Robbery. 

Macbeth is another case. Mr. Good- 
win is being entirely misleading. Po- 
lanski does indeed bring the murder of 
the king on screen, but much of the 
violence of the play, such as the kill- 
ing of the king’s guards and even Lady 
Macbeth’s suicide, takes place off 
camera. It is primarily Polanski’s skill 
as a director, not gratuitous bloodshed, 
that gives the film its harrowing aura 
of violence. His are the only filmed 
characters of the Mr. & Ms. to maintain 
the psychological and emotional cohe- 
rence and development required by 
the play and fumbled so many times 
before. 

Gary Alan Aspenberg 

New York 10028 

(Next issue: The great Armageddon 
debate continues. ) 


Zorn re-zorned. 


Let a literary type add something to 
the alphabet soup. First of all, there’s 
another Zorn [see N.Y. Letter in Vol. 
2, No. 8 and Feed-Back in Vol. 3, No. 
2], not to be found in the Reader's 
Digest Encyclopedic Dictionary. His 
name was John Zorn: he was a Bava- 
rian botanical writer, and he lived 1739- 
1799. Second, | have two hypotheses 
about the phrase ‘Zorn’s Lemma’. Since 
a secondary meaning of ‘lemma’ is 
‘a small chaffy bract inside and above 
the glumes in a spikelet of grass’, | 
suggest that somewhere in his writings 
Zorn describes such a thing. Or, ‘Zorn’ 
and ‘lemma’ may have appeared in the 
same crossword puzzle, e.g. ‘Early 
century, but late alphabet, writer’. 
Thirdly, Zorn’s Lemma_ employs 
asyndetic syntax. Other alphabet- 
structured works, such as Anthony 
Burgess’s novel MF are syndetic and 


symbolic. 
Malcolm Junor 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


$5 for 25 words or less (20 cents a word 
thereafter). Rates for more than one inser- 
tion on request. Payment must accompany 
order. 

VINCE HATHERLEY is looking for 
freelance film editing projects. | also 
want to buy a 16mm Moviola (used and 
cheap). 92 Croft Street, Toronto 4, 
Ontario (921-2254). 


RECORDS. Incomparable Music for 
films. Underground records of the 
People’s Music Works. Send 25¢ for 
a stereo sampler. 220-16T Hempstead, 
Queens Village, New York 11429V. 


FOR RENT: ARRIFLEX S and BOLEX 
cameras — magazine, lenses and 
accessories. Also Sony 2" video 
recorder and monitor. Low rates for 
activists and students. 416-483-5150 
(Toronto). 


FILM INFORMATION SERVICE offer- 
ing dossiers on any cinematic subject 
of your choosing at very reasonable 
rates. New address: 4283 Ave. de 
L’Esplanade, Montréal 131, Canada. 


FOR RENT. SUPER 16 ECLAIR. Qua- 
lified cinematographer only. Produces 
superb quality 35mm _ blow-up. Daily 
and weekly rates. Hobel-Leiterman 
Productions Ltd. 416-920-3495 (To- 
ronto). : 


FREELANCE CAMERAMAN with own 
synced 16S Arriflex outfit. Available 
for shooting anywhere. Contact Fred 
Salaff Productions, 20 Prince Arthur 
Ave., Toronto (Telephone: 964-6806). 
Experienced. 


ATTENTION CAMERAMEN! Top cash 
paid for any 16 or 35mm raw stock film 
you may have left over from your last 
production. Filmex, 55 Maitland St., 
Toronto (416-964-7415). 


SCRIPTS, SCREENPLAYS, SCENARIOS 
or what have you! We will produce or 
act as writer's agent. Write P.O. Box 
812, Place d’Armes, Montreal 126. 


ARRI BL for rent in Toronto area. 
Weekly or monthly rents negotiable. 
Filmex, 964-7415. 


16/35mm EDITING ROOMS. Large. 
Moviola or Steenbeck. 416-920-3495 
(Toronto). 


BROADMINDED? Eccentric collector 
would like colored postcards of sun- 
sets from anywhere in the world. Send 
them (in an envelope) to Gerry Lo- 
range, 1191 Union Avenue, Montreal 
111, Canada and he’ll send you (abso- 
lutely free) a beautiful Montreal sunset 
postcard in return. 


FESTIVALS 
AND COMPETITIONS 


The seventh annual Independent Film 
Competition is to be held on the campus 
of Central Michigan University No- 
vember 3 through 5. Monetary prizes 
total $1100, and films — to be eligible 
— must be in 16mm and no longer than 
45 minutes. Entry deadline is October 
23, and the entry fee is $2. Write: Ro- 
bert Manning, Independent Film Com- 
petition, P.O. Box 508, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 48858. 


It has been announced that some 45,- 
000 Deutchmarks in prize money is to 
be awarded at the 19th International 
Festival of Short Films in Oberhausen, 
to be held April 9 through 14 of next 
year. To be kept informed: Westdeutche 
Kurzfilmtage, Schwartzstrasse 71, 42 
Oberhausen 1, West Germany. 


November 24 through 26, the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Los Angeles is the site 
of the first annual Science Fiction and 
Fantasy Film Convention. Lots of films 
will be shown; stars, directors and 
writers will be there in profusion; there 
will be exhibits and panel discussions. 
And there will also be an amateur film 
contest for student filmmakers (full de- 
tails on this latter item from: D. Carol 
Roberts, Student Film Committee, P.O. 
Box 9097, Phoenix, Arizona). For in- 
formation on the convention itself con- 
tact: Fantasy Film Fans International, 
P.O. Box 74866, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90004. 


The First Market Place for Animation 
takes place at Miami Beach's Fontain- 
bleau Hotel November 18 through 25 
and includes symposia, demonstra- 
tions and a competition (under the 
aegis of an international jury that in- 
cludes Zelimir Matko, Director of Za- 
greb Films) with six awards. Write: 
Fred Mintz, USA-laff, Suite 901, 850 
Seventh Avenue, New York 10019. 


Further information on the Cine Golden 
Eagle Awards (November 9 through 
12) may be had by writing Anita S. 
Price, Cine, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The 1972 International Film Festival 
has been scheduled in Rochester, N.Y. 
for November 10 through 19. Full- 
length features, short films, animation 
films, documentaries and student pro- 
ductions are all being solicited. For 
more information: 211 Canterbury 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


October 24 through 29, this year, will 
see the Second International Festival 
of Cinema in 16mm take place in Mont- 


real. The festival is non-competitive 
(all films presented receive a certifi- 
cate of participation), and is open to 
all films in 16mm, produced after Oc- 
tober 1, 1970, that are not merely of a 
didactic, publicity or travelogue char- 
acter. Contact: Independent — Film- 
makers’ Cooperative, 2026 Ontario St. 
East, Montreal 133, Quebec. 


The American Film Institute has an- 
nounced that, under the Independent 
Filmmaker Program, it will be awarding 
$100,000 in March of next year (in 
individual awards of up to $10,000 to 
US citizens or permanent residents on 
acceptance of a proposal for any type 
of film project in either 16mm_ or 
35mm). Interested parties should apply 
to: The American Film Institute, 501 
Doheny Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
90210. 


The Second Annual Washington Na- 
tional Student Film Festival is to be 
held, November 3 and 4, at the Kennedy 
Center in Washington, D.C. More than 
$1000 will be awarded in cash and 
equipment prizes (Frank Perry and 
Stan Vanderbeek are the judges), and 
winning films will be broadcast on the 
PBS tv network. Write: Dr. Gene S. 
Weiss, Festival Director, Radio-TV- 
Film Division, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 20742. 


A Canada-wide student 16mm _ film 
festival is being organized by the Media 
McGill Project (3434 McTavish Street, 
Montreal 112, Quebec). Categories are: 
“Comedy-Erotic” and ‘Social Cons- 
cience”’; and over $1000 (plus a trophy) 
are to be awarded. Deadline for entries 
is February 1. 


The fourteenth International Bilbao 
Documentary Film Festival is to be held 
November 20 through 25. Films may 
be in 16mm or 35mm and must have 
been completed prior to January 1 of 
this year. A diploma and memorial 
medal will be awarded every film 
shown. Contact Certamen Internacional 
de Cine Documental de Bilbao, Gran 
Via 17, Bilbao 1, Spain. 


Harvard University will be the loca- 
tion (December 1,2 and 3) of the third 
annual New England Student Film 
Festival, including discussion groups, 
speakers, and screenings of over 100 
films made by students from the col- 
leges and universities of the New En- 
gland region. Rules and entry forms 
may be had from: Mr. Terry Kemper, 
University Film Study Center, Box 275, 
Cambridge, Mass 02138. 


TAKE 
ONE 


For $935, including airfare and land package 
costs, you can now take a tour through 
middle Europe called ‘Spotlight on Dracula” 
and subtitled “An Adventure in Transyl- 
vania’’. Pan Am and General Tours Inc. put 
together the trip, the cost of which does not 
include wooden stakes, crucifixes or garlic. 


A ton of popcorn was sold in the five New 
York theatres showing The Godfather during 
the first week of the run. 


For the filming of Prime Cut (a Cinema 
Center film with Lee Marvin and Gene 
Hackman), a brand new $8000 Cadillac 
limousine was driven from the U.S. to the 
movie's Calgary, Alberta location, where it 
was then during the course of one of the 
film’s more action-packed scenes — run into 
the powerful jaws of a reaping machine and 
came out the other end neatly baled. Under 
Canadian importation legislation, the car 
had to be returned to the U.S. at the end 
of the picture, regardless of its condition. 
It was at that point that the producers 
found they had to pay the U.S. 10 percent 
import surtax of $800 on the baled-up car! 


Currently creating a religious controversy in 
Mexico is Alexandro Jodorofsky with the 
filming of Sacred Mountain (his last film 
was El Topo). Newspapers have accused the 
Chilean producer-director of filming nude 
actors and crucified goats at Mexico’s most 


revered shrine, the Basilica of Our Lady of 


Guadalupe. Both charges have been denied. 
(Allan Klein’s ABKCO Films have some 
$750,000 invested in the picture.) 


In the new $1.5 million house of pro basket- 
ball star Wilt Chamberlain, covers for two 
couches and a bed, plus a large bedroom rug, 
are made from the carefully-pieced-together 
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tiny triangles of fur from the noses of some 
17,000 Arctic wolves. Chamberlain told 
reporters proudly that the nose fur came 
from a full year’s collection of pelts from 
wolves slain by bounty hunters in Alaska. 


Agis |. Mihalakis already with about 
fifty other inventions to his credit has 
demonstrated a new screen that allows drive- 
in theatres to operate during daylight hours, 
that makes it impossible for people outside 
the theatre’s enclosures to see the image, 
and that permits simultaneous viewing by 
persons seated in different areas of the thea- 
tre of as many as three images thrown by 
three projectors on the same surface. The 
screen is a lenticular surface made of em- 
bossed stainless steel on a plywood base. 


Akira Kurosawa has been tagged to direct a 
western (so-far called, confusingly, The 
Longest Day) that is scheduled to be shot in 
Spain with Toshiro Mifune and Sidney Poi- 
tier starring. This would be Kurosawa’s first 
assignment since his reported suicide attempt 
of last December. 


Magnavox has introduced its Odyssey elec- 
tronic game simulator. Hooked up to any 18- 
inch or larger tv set, the system(to retail 
in the $100-range) will allow two players to 
use the tv screen for a range of games of skill 
or chance ranging from roulette to football. 


The American Humane Association has 
added Arruza to its list of films branded un- 
acceptable because they allegedly resort to 
the killing of animals for entertainment pur- 
poses. Other films on the list include: Alaskan 
Safari, Outback, and Walkabout. Among 
those films scored for objectionable use of 
horses are: Wrath of God, Chato’s Land, The 
Culpepper Cattle Company, and Waterloo. 


Walt Disney’s Fantasia has now grossed 
nearly $7.1 million. It is currently being re- 
leased for the fourth time. (It was originally 
made, in 1940, for $2.2 million.) 


Western Union's singing telegram is being 
phased out (interstate service was discon- 
tinued this spring and service within each 
state is being dropped as quickly as WU can 
obtain permission). The 39-year-old service 
is dying largely because of problems finding 
operators willing to sing. 


Stanhope Adams II, a graduate student at 
Purdue University, has designed a low-cost 
television set to be built in Africa by Africans. 
The set would be used for receiving educa- 
tional programming, can receive one chan- 
nel, and will cost less that $9 a unit. 


CBS Laboratories has applied for patents on 
a lighting amplifier that is said to raise film 
sensitivity to the equivalent of ASA 16,000, 


The truth 


24 times 
per second. 





making it possible to film in dawn or twilight 
hours without the use of artificial light. (Forc- 
ed processing can further raise the ASA to 
50,000. ) 


Peter Grave's new “Mission: Impossible” 
contract is 78 pages long. 


According to UNESCO, there are now 251.,- 
000,000 television sets in the world (as against 
87,000,000 just ten years ago). The U.S. 
leads with over 81,000,000 sets, followed by 
Russia (31,000,000), Japan (22,000,000), En- 
gland and West Germany (16,000,00 each). 
The U.S. is closest to saturation with 397 seis 
per 1000 population. 


Ampex has announced the first installation 
of a machine that can duplicate colour video- 
tape recordings ten times faster than present 
devices used. Three hour-long tv programs 
can be reproduced in six minutes. 


Constantine Costa-Gavras (director of Z) 
has been signed to direct the Claude Berri 
production of O Jerusalem! (an account of 
the birth of Israel). Meanwhile, Costa-Gavras 
is being attached by both the right-wing 
establishment press and the Communist Par- 
ty in Chile, where he is filming State of Siege, 
despite the fact that the story-line of the film 
is as yet unknown, 


French film actor Pierre Clementi (Belle de 
Jour, Benjamin) has received a two-year sen- 
tence on drug charges from an Italian court, 
and has already been in a Rome jail for a year 
(seven months of that prior to sentencing). 
Committees are being established to raise 
money for an appeal. (Clementi was convict- 
ed after being arrested in an apartment 
not his own where a stash of cocaine was 
also found.) 





Heston 
Welles 


an interview by James Delson 


How did the Touch of Evil project come to be produced? 

It was submitted to me in December of 1956 by Uni- 
versal, for whom | had made a successful comedy called 
The Private War of Major Benson. Since its release | had 
finished Ten Commandments, done a play in New York, and 
| was loafing over the holiday when Universal sent the 
script. 

“It's a good enough script,” | said, “but police stories, 
like westerns and war stories, have been so overdone that 
it really depends on who's going to direct it.” | told them 
I'd put it down and call them later. 

They told me that although they didn’t know who was 
going to direct it, Orson Welles was going to play the heavy. 
“You know, Orson Welles is a pretty good director,” | said. 
“Did it ever occur to you to have him direct it?’’ At that 
time, Orson had not directed a picture in America since 
Macbeth. They were a bit nonplussed, but they got back 
to me in a couple of days and said ‘Yeah, well that’s a very 
good idea. A startling idea.” 

At this time, was Welles considered a cult figure at all? 

About Citizen Kane he was. There was a rich pre- 
occupation with the idea of Welles as a rebel, | guess, but 
they brought him in on the picture. He totally re-wrote the 
script in about seventeen days, which | knew he would, and 
didn't object to. 

He got a solo writing credit for it. 

Well he deserved it. He gives you your value. He has a 
reputation as being an extravagant director, but there are 
directors who have wasted more money on one film than 
Orson has spent on all the pictures he’s directed in his 
career. 

Nonetheless, people say “Oh, you can’t hire Orson 
because he’s extravagant.’ Mike Nichols went farther over 
budget on Catch-22 than Orson has spent on all the films 
he has directed, put together. In my experience, in the one 
film | made for him, Orson is by no means an extravagant 
director. As | recall, we had something like a forty- or forty 
two-day shooting schedule and a budget of slightly under 
a million dollars, and we went a couple of days and about 
seventy five thousand dollars over the budget. Now that 
really is not an outlandish, horrifying situation at all. The 
difference between that film with Welles and that film with- 
out Welles would be remarkable. His contribution as an 
actor, of course, was incredible. | would say the only major 
error that Orson made in the film was his conviction that he 
had to conceal something: the fact that his part was the best 
part in the film, as he had re-written the script. In fact, it 
was evident anyway — | knew it. Touch of Evil is about 
the decline and fall of Captain Quinlan. My part is a kind of 
witness to this. It would have... 


| agree that he wrote the best part for himself, but 
you're one of the three or four actors who have worked with 
Welles without being dwarfed by him, physically in terms 
of screen persona, or dramatically in terms of just plain 
showmanship. In watching the film recently this is one of 
its aspects that | noted most carefully, knowing that this 
point would come up. | was looking to see how you would 
handle yourself when the famous Wellesian scene-stealing 
took place. In the scene where Joe Calleia “finds” the sticks 
of dynamite in the shoebox, Welles is playing it up, but you, 
through the opposite means, subduing every gesture and 
restraining yourself, manage to hold your own, which is 
a feat. 

Well, | am happy to subscribe to the thesis that | can 
stand on equal ground with Orson ina scene, but that doesn't 
change the fact that Orson is party to that part, and that the 
film is about Captain Quinlan, really. But that’s the way it 
should be. That’s the story. | play a man who's looking for 
his wife, really. 

Actually, | have Orson to thank for the fact that the 
part is as interesting as it was, because it was his idea to 
make it a Mexican detective. | said “| can’t play a Mexican 
detective!"’ He said ‘Sure you can! We'll dye your hair black, 
and put on some dark makeup and draw a black moustache, 
sure you can! We'll get a Mexican tailor to cut you a good 
Mexican suit.” And they did, and it’s plausible enough | 
suppose. | play a plausible Mexican. As a matter of fact 
it doesn’t contribute to the stereotype of the sombrero 
Mexican lazing around in the shade. ‘ 

Did Universal agree to let Welles act in the film so 
long as he directed it? 

They imposed on him, for budget reasons. They were 
willing to take a chance on him directing, but only on that 
budget. 

Was casting begun immediately upon the signing of 
Welles? : 

No. The first thing was his re-working of the script. - 
He wanted it to be set on the Mexican border, and they 
wouldn't go for location work at that time. You must re- 
member that this was sixteen years ago. Welles found an 
entirely acceptable substitute in Venice, California. 

It was more than acceptable. Remind me not to visit 
Venice, California. Welles achieved a new low in ramshackle 
buildings, locations, and degeneracy, as played most ably 
by US-for-Mexico shooting. In searching for locations, and 
other pre-production work, did you play an active part? 

Not nearly the amount | do now. | was consulted about 
things, but did not really participate on a serious level. | 
helped in things like casting. | had approval. 

Was there anybody cast who you were either exceed- 
ingly pleased or displeased over? 

| thought all of the casting was marvelous. There was 
some uncertainty over the casting of the girl, who was 
played by Janet Leigh. 

| guess she was very big at that time. 

The studio wanted to use her very much. This casting 
was, in fact, almost imposed, and... as a matter of fact, it 
turned out better than | thought it would. | thought she was 
quite good. | don’t think Orson was terribly upset about it. 
All the other casting | had approval on and, as far as | know, 
Orson made all the other castings. There were some fine 
performances, especially Joe Calleia. | think it’s one of the 
very best pieces of work he did in his whole career. 

| thought the cameos were a nice touch. 

Orson got his cronies to do them. Joe Cotton and Mar- 
lene Dietrich were fun, yeah. 

Orson Welles as director. That's the dream of many fine 
actors. What is it that makes him special to work with? 

He’s exciting. He makes it fun. 

Then why is it that he can't get the money to make 
tilms? He makes films that are literate, and as close as one 
can get to pure cinema, both in terms of artistic achieve- 
ment and entertainment. I'm sorry. That was a rhetorical 
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outburst. We were talking about how Welles works. 

Film acting is not often very interesting. Even if you 
have a fascinating part with four or five major scenes, which 
is unusual, those scenes don't take up half the running time 
of the film, or the shooting time of the film, either. The bulk 
of your day is... well a good case in point is a scene from 
Skyjacked, where | came out of the flight deck and went 
into the john, where | saw the scrawled message saying 
that the plane was being skyjacked. | didn’t say anything. 
| looked at Yvette (Mimieux), and in the course of that look, 
what they describe as a “charged look,” | had to show 
“problems, what am | doing here, what are all these carry- 
ings on,” and also ‘‘I’m involved in some kind of complicated 
relationship with this girl, and I'd really rather not be flying 
with her. All things considered, but on the other hand...” 
That's about all there is to the first shot. No lines... That 
was my first day’s work on the picture. That's a// there was 
to the first day. That’s not all they did, but that’s all / did. You 
understand the motivation, you've read the script, you know 
the importance of establishing the thing with the girl, but 
still it’s really not the most marvelous day’s work you've ever 
done. Orson has the capacity as a director to somehow 
persuade you that each time is indeed the most important 
day in the picture, and that’s kind of marvelous, and | ap- 
plaud it. 

Is he this way with all the actors? Minor scenes as well, 
bit parts? 

| think so, yes. 

Can we talk about the first shot? The famous first shot? 

This first shot in Touch of Evil is, as | said, technically 
one of the most brilliant shots | have ever seen in any film. 
Among film buffs it has become a classic shot. 

It’s in all of the books. 

Is it? Is it in some books? Well, for the record, it begins 
on a close-up insert of a bundle of sticks of dynamite, and 
it pans up just enough to apprehend an unidentifiable figure 
dashing out of the frame. As the pan continues, you see in 
the middle distance a couple coming out of the door of a bar, 
and going even deeper into the background, and turning 
around the back of the building and disappearing. Led by 
the couple's exit, the camera pans down the alley in the 
direction in which the figure holding the dynamite has fled, 
on the near side of the building, going in the same direc- 
tion. You see the figure (and of course now you can’t pos- 
sibly identify him) dart behind the building. Following with 
the camera, but still too far away to tell who he is, he lifts 
the trunk of a car and puts what is obviously a bomb into 
the car, slams the lid and disappears into the shadows just 
as the camera, now lifting above the car, picks up the couple 
coming around the other side of the building and getting 
in the car. You establish him as a fat political type and she 
a floozy blonde type. And they carry on — there’s enough 
awareness of their dialogue to establish a kind of drunken 
nonchalance. 

The camera booms up on a chapmain boom as the car 
drives out of the parking lot and out into the street. The boom 
sinks down, picks up the car, and picks up me and Janet 
Leigh walking along and talking. The camera then moves 
ahead of both us and the car, the car’s progress being to 
some degree impeded by foot traffic, so as to keep us more- 
or-less in the same context. But first you pick up the car and 
then us walking, and in the course of our movement you 
establish that we are just married and honeymooning. All 
the time, on the sound track you hear the ticking of the 


bomb. 
By this time we get to the border station and have a 


little dialogue that established me as a government Official. 
We go through the Mexican station, and then through the 
US station, and the car does too, and there's a little carry- 
ing-on that makes it clear that this fellow is a guy with 
some political clout... 

And the girl says, “My watch is awfully loud, | think 
| hear something ticking.” 
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No. ‘There's this ticking in my head”... she’s drunk. 
Then the car zooms past us out of shot, we now being in the 
United States, and there’s some dialogue to the effect that 
we've just been married and | haven't kissed her in an hour, 
and | pull her into my arms and kiss her and of course as 
our lips touch the car explodes off screen. That’s quite a 
shot. 

That is called Orson Welles. 

It took a// one night to shoot, as indeed it might. And 
the spooky thing about night-shooting, night exteriors, is 
that when the sun comes up that’s all, you’ve got to quit. 
And we were shooting in Venice and we... Oh, | don’t know, 
laying the shot was incredibly complicated. The boom work 
with the chapmain boom was the major creative contribu- 
tion. The men who ran the boom had a ferribly difficult job, 
but they finally were getting so it was working well enough 
to do takes on it, and we did two or three or four takes, and 
in each take the customs man, who had just one line, would 
flub his line. 

Oh Christ. 

Cause he'd see this great complex of cars and lights 
and chapmain booms bearing down on him from three 
blocks away, and they'd get closer and closer, and finally 
there they would all be, and he would blow his line. | will 
concede that Orson did not do a great deal to stimulate 
his... Orson said, “Look, | don’t care what you say, just move 
your lips, we can dub it in later. Don’t just put your face in 
your hands and say ‘Oh my God, |’m sorry.’’”’ And of course 
the fellow never did get the line. He finally managed to blow 
the line impassively. He just stood there moving his lips 
impotently. 

At which point Welles gave him a medal and his walk- 
ing papers. At this time, were you beginning to take a crea- 
tive interest in the technical aspects of the films you were 
working on? 

Well, you begin to, if you have any brains, the first 
time you work on a film. This was the first film on which | 
was quite as aware of the enormous creative composition 
of the camera, which is not surprising since Russ Metty 
was the cameraman. It was also the first film on which | 
spent any time in the cutting room. | sat and watched Orson 
fiddle with sequences with his cutter, and it was a very 
learningful experience. 

That's the kind of experience that most of us would 
give our shirts for. 

Yeah, it’s valuable. 

Is he a perfectionist? 

No. 

In terms of just putting things right? 

| think that’s the last thing Orson is. He probably has a 
larger measure of talent, whatever the hell that means, 
than anybody else I’ve ever met, but a perfectionist he is 
not. He can get an incredible idea about how to solve a 
scene, or a piece of casting, or a bit of writing, or an editing 


problem. But rather than polish it to perfection, he is likely 
to substitute still another idea that is nearly as good or 
maybe better. But, | would say, he is disinclined to sand- 
paper. 

Does he get a lot of coverage? | know Sam Peckinpah 
sometimes uses 18 or 19 cover shots on one set-up. 

No. Now mind you, at the time | made Touch of Evil 
| wasn't as sophisticated an observer of the mechanics of 
filmmaking as | am now. But, nonetheless, in my memory... 
well, the first shot is... what I’ve said to you. There is no 
cutting to that. They just got the slate off it and that’s the 
first three minutes of the film. 

The studio likes that kind of thing. (both laugh) 

Was Welles doing any rewriting when the film was being 
made? Or was he working straight through? 

Not once we started shooting. | think that’s one of the 
reasons Touch of Evil could be said to have turned out better 
than Major Dundee. Sam had to attempt to undertake his 
rewrite while shooting the film. Orson undertook his and 
accomplished it before shooting. 

How would you describe the working relationship you 
had with him during the film? 

Enchanted. Orson seduces you in a marvelous way. 
You know he’s one of the most charming men in the world, 
if it's important to him to be charming. He is, at minimum, 
interesting — but if it's important to him to enlist your sup- 
port and cooperation, he is as charming a man as | have 
ever seen. 

And was he so with the rest of the crew as well would 
you say? 

Oh yes. See, that’s an important thing. Orson elicits 
remarkable support from his companies, he asks a lot from 
them, his crews too, but he jokes with them and recognizes 
what they're doing, their contributions, and it works marve- 
lously. They put out a great effort for him. 

It shows in the fact that he got tiny performances, 
one-scene performances, that are memorable. 

Yeah, that's it. Sam, on the other hand, requires your 
commitment, and that’s not quite the same thing as eliciting 
your support. Because you can choose not to deliver your 
commitment. Personally, in my own style of work, | prefer 
working as an individual film actor, in a somewhat more 
detached manner. | think you tend to get into a hothouse 
atmosphere. You're living in each other's laps anyway, and 
it's long days, and | frankly prefer a little more detached 
and cool relationship. But you’ve got do to it the way the 
director wants. In both the case of Sam, who demanded it 
and required it, and Orson, who elicits it, that’s the way you 
go. But some people won't make that kind of commitment 
to Sam. 

On individual scenes when you'd be working with Wel- 
les — would he say do this and this and this and this — in 
a way some directors will — or is he a director who will let 
you create and then say “well, maybe this and maybe this?” 





By and large, assuming the contribution of professional 
actors... in my experience on 40 films the complexities of the 
mechanics of filming and the creative problems they present 
tend to preoccupy a director to a large degree. A good actor 
is likely to have a fairly free hand in the shaping of his — 
certainly of his character, possibly of the scene as well. I'm 
not speaking of a Wyler or Stevens or Lean, but most direc- 
tors, even directors like those I’ve mentioned, who work 
in incredibly tiny detail in altering facets of a performance, 
they often tend not to do so in acting terms, if you follow 
me. | think Wyler, for example, has an absolutely infallible 
taste for a performance. If he says it’s right — it's right. 
There's just no question. But | don’t think he’s particularly 
empathic with actors. 

Orson probably taught me more about acting than any 
film director I've worked for. Which is not to say | necessari- 
ly did my best film performance for him, but he taught me a 
great deal about acting — the whole, acting generically. 
He's both specificin technical details, and in broad concepts 
about acting, and | found it an enormously stimulating 
experience. 

The scenes you did with Welles — did you find those 
to be your most difficult scenes? 

The most difficult? 

The most difficult, or the most draining, | would say. 
It's really the word | would use. Uraining would also mean 
that when you were finished with them you probably felt the 
most satisfied. 

| recall performing in the whole picture, doing the 
whole picture, as being as satisfying creatively as anything 
l’'ve ever done. | don’t recall it as being — the part was not 
an enormously difficult part. There was never a scene that 
you look on as a major jump — you know, a barrier that 
somehow you have to clear. Like the dagger speech in 
Macbeth. Or Antony's suicide. They were scenes that you 
did with as much creative juice as you could call on at that 
time. Orson helps you quite a lot. 

The sequence with the shoebox is a brilliant scene. 
It's also brilliantly directed and photographed, again be- 
cause the camera is constantly moving in that scene. 

That's about 13 pages. That was the first day's work on 
the picture. And Orson deceived the studio, and he conned 
them, because the scene was scheduled for three days of 
shooting, which is about reasonable, which would be a 
little over four pages a day — which is a respectable day's 
work in an ‘‘A” picture. He, in fact, had rehearsed the scene 
in his home with the actors over a Sunday or two. He pro- 
ceeded to lay out the scene in terms of one shot with a crab 
dolly, that encompassed all the eight or nine performers 
who had lines in the scene. The action ranged through two 
rooms, a closet and a bathroom, and, as | said, 13 pages 
of dialogue. It was quite a complex shot, with doors having 
to be pulled, walls having to be pulled aside — very intri- 
cate markings, inserts on the shoebox, and things like that. 
All of which were in one shot. 

When you're shooting, the production office is informed 
when the camera turns over the first time, when the first 
print is made, and so on. And of course we never turned a 
camera until way... Lunch went by, and uneasy little groups 
of executives began to huddle about in the shadows, not 
quite willing to approach Orson but increasingly convinced 
that they were on the brink of disaster, cause we hadn't 
turned a camera and it was, by now, three or four o'clock 
in the afternoon. Finally, at about 4:30, we turned. And of 
course it was tricky. We did several takes — seven or eight 
takes. Finally we got a print, just before six o’clock. And 
Orson said, “OK, that’s a print. Wrap.” He said, “We're 
two days ahead of schedule. We go to the other set tomor- 
row. 

The executives must have been down on their knees. 

Everybody thought it was marvelous. Of course he 
never did that again, you see, but they always thought he 
might. 


It's a brilliant idea. 

Just great. They never gave him any trouble again after 
that. They thought, “my God, he did three day’s work in one 
shot!” 

The little touches that he adds from scene to scene. 
Were they all in the script? The things like Akim Tamiroff's 
hairpiece which was a running gag throughout the whole 
film. 

That was not in the script, no. And of course, | wasn't 
in those scenes, so | don’t know how they were created, 
but | know they weren't — it wasn’t in the script. The scenes 
are put together in a very loose atmosphere that makes 
for that kind of creativity. 

Was there any ad libbing in terms of dialogue? 

Orson has a marvelous ear for the way people talk. 
One of the many things | learned from him was the degree 
to which people in real life overlap one another when they're 
talking. In the middle of somebody's sentence you will, in 
fact, apprehend what he's talking about and you will often 
start to reply through his closing phrase. People do that all 
the time. Orson directs scenes that way — to a larger 
degree than most directors do. 

There’s a marvelously counterpointed scene in Lady 
from Shanghai in which the people sit in the dark — obvi- 
ously he doesn’t want a visual image to intrude — and you 
hear two conversations interwoven. He likes that, and | do 
too. | think it's very valuable, and I’ve tried to use it in scenes 
myself since. He not only changes dialogue, as... dialogue 
is changed all the time on film. It’s some of the most crea- 
tive work in putting a scene together. 

All of Hawks. 


Pardon? 

All of Hawks had to be written on a daily basis. 

It goes on all the time. Sure. Orson is, as | said, a very 
instinctive, intuitive creator, and he would restage whole 
scenes. | mean put them in different places. We were shoot- 
ing in this crummy hotel in Venice, and at three o'clock in 
the morning — in the middle of night shooting — we were 
down in the basement of this old hotel, peeing in a drain in 
the corner of this old basement, and he said, ‘Gee, these 
pipes and this boiler. That's marvelous. You know this — 
we should do the scene with Joe Calleia here — where he 
shows you the cane.” 

He zipped up his fly and said to the first assistant, “Get 
Joe Calleia down here.” They said, “Jesus, Orson, we were 
gonna do that scene on Friday, they've got it set up at the 
studio.” He said, ‘That's terrible: That's no place. We're 
going to do it down here. We'll do it right now.” And they 
said, “Well, we've got to finish this scene.” He said, “Il can 
finish this scene in one shot. It'll take you an hour to get 
Calleia out of bed. Get him down here and I'll have this 
scene finished by then.”’ And he did. 

That's beautiful. 

And it is better there. 

Cause that is the turning point of the film. 

It's a great scene. And part of the reason it's good is 
he... Here’s Joe Calleia getting up out of bed in the middle 
of the night, and staggering down to Venice. They take him 
down in this stinking basement and they give him the cane, 
and they say “Joe, now do it.”” And he says, ““What-what- 
what???” “The scene.” “Where?” You know, and 
it's marvelous. 
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Sound and space are immutably related, whether they com- 
plement one another or, as is often the case in the movies of 
Orson Welles, they conflict. Welles's early films, especially 
Citizen Kane, were remarkable for the way in which sound 
was used to elongate space. The screen was forced to give 
up part of the flatness of its nature. In later films, sound is 
put to a variety of uses, not the least of which is a negation 
of reality. What we hear no longer works in conjunction with 
what we see. Eisenstein might have called it harmonized 
counterpoint. The sound is temporally synchronized with its 
source, but at the same time mismatched — not in terms of 
direction (since, in most theaters, there is a single loud- 
speaker), but of distance and surroundings. As a result, 
there is a tension created between the space and the sound, 
between our aural and visual perceptions. If this tension re- 
mains unresolved, a partial fragmenting of our senses takes 
place. Sound becomes disembodied and takes on a force 
and presence of its own. 

Every time a movie is projected on a screen in front of 
us, we relinquish part of the power we have over our 
psyches. The narrative film invites us to participate in a 
fantasy, and to a certain extent we always do. The creative 
artist is able to take advantage of the vulnerable position in 
which the moving picture medium places its audience, in 
order to present a previously unavailable experience. Orson 
Welles is such an artist. He gains control over our ability to 
organize the barrage of stimuli that is constantly assaulting 
us. A careful study of Citizen Kane, The Magnificent Am- 
bersons, Lady from Shanghai and Touch of Evil reveals a 
progression toward manipulation of the viewer's powers of 
concentration, his visual and aural perception, and disorien- 
tation of his spacial and temporal organization. 

If there is a progression toward fragmentation and 
disorientation in these four films of Welles, it is not to be 
found within the narratives; in these four movies the nar- 
ratives move away from fragmentation, toward consolidation 
in terms of time, place and structure. Kane moves forward 
and backward through time and space; it covers perhaps 
three generations. While The Magnificent Ambersons is 
composed of a number of moments just before and during 


Welles wasn't satisfied with merely defining space. He undermines 
space perception by mismatching the sound and its source. 


Georgie Amberson’s life, with an extended examination of 
one experience (his reaction to the Morgans), the narrative 
is limited to forward movement in time, and the action takes 
place within the perimeters of one city. The geographic area 
covered in Lady from Shanghai is quite extensive, but in 
a dramatic sense the narrative movement is more limited 
than it would be if it took place within the confines of a small 
town. The drama’s settings are forced upon the hero — first 
as an employee, then as a prisoner. He doesn’t have the 
freedom that Georgie and Kane are allowed. In addition, 
temporal and structural elements are incontestably con- 
solidated. There is a beginning, a middle, an end, a climax 
and a denouement — all of which take place within one year. 
Finally, Touch of Evil is the most compact of all. Its narrative 
is so tightly interconnected it unravels rather than unfolds. 
It is wholly contained within a 24-hour period, and all the 
action takes place around one point on the Mexican- 
American border. 

Disorientation is accomplished not within the narrative 
structures of the films, but by fragmentation of our percep- 
tions and manipulation of our responses. In order to under- 
stand how this comes about, it is necessary to have a clear 
conception of the role that sound plays in film, and of the 
processes of aural perception. 

There are three basic classes (or ‘‘uses”) of cinematic 
sound: spacial sound, ideational sound, and music. Every- 
thing we hear falls into one of these categories — orisa 
combination of two or three. 

Spacial sounds obey the laws of real sound. Our ears 
place the source of the sound within space. We're not 
limited, aurally, as we are visually by the flat screen. If the 
soundtrack of a movie accurately conforms to the behavior 
of natural sound in space, we receive aural cues with which 
we can determine the surroundings, direction and distance 
of the sound source. This results in a definition of space. 

Surroundings are determined by volume and quality of 
sound. For example, a sound made and heard in a closet full 
of clothing will be appreciably different in quality from the 
identical sound made in a cave. Compare the quality of 
Kane's voice in the halls of Xanadu to that of his voice in the 
car on the way to the picnic. The reason for this is that 
various objects absorb and reflect different amounts and 
frequencies of sound. It follows, then, that sound heard from 
inside a room won't register exactly like the same sound 
heard from the other side of a glass partition, or a closed 
door — a variation Welles carefully manipulates when Quin- 
lan enters the hotel room to strangle Joe Grandi in Touch of 
Evil. 

The reason | have concerned myself with something 
that seems so obvious is that when this factor is ignored, or 
purposely used to distort the duplication of real sound, the 
mismatch makes us vaguely uncomfortable, slightly dis- 
located, usually without knowing why. The reaction is very 
subtle. A sort of floating tension is created which can be 
used, by the filmmaker, in directing audience response. 
Welles uses this device, in Lady from Shanghai and Touch of 
Evil, but leaves the tension unresolved. The voices in the 
post-explosion confusion in Touch of Evil, for example, 
sound as if they were being emitted within a confined area, 
but the scene takes place in the open air. The disembodied 
quality of the voices sets a pattern that is reinforced through- 
out the movie. It has the effect of partially disorganizing our 
perceptions: the visuals and aurals don't fit. 

Direction is understood biaurally. Our ears are incredibly 
sensitive: we can detect a time difference between the two 
ears, if the onset of the sound is sharp, of 0.65 milliseconds. 
This, coupled with the minute difference in volume due to 
the sound shadow the head casts, and one ear catching the 
sound wave at a different point in its compression-rarefac- 
tion phases, accounts for the accuracy with which we can 


determine direction. Unfortunately, the closest we can come 
to experiencing it in the cinema (a monaural medium) is 
by interpreting visual cues. We know where a voice is com- 
ing from because we see the speaker's lips moving. If the 
source of sound is outside our visual field, we follow the 
gaze or reaction of a character on the screen. 

Distancing is the one aural space-defining factor that 
all filmmakers are aware of. Amplitude (or loudness) in- 
creases as the source of sound moves toward us, but be- 
cause there are so many variables in sound production, and 
because of our poor aural storage and/or retrieval systems, 
we aren't able to make more than a crude approximation of 
absolute distance. That’s why movies, which have dialogue 
varying from close-up to medium shot, don't expend much 
effort modulating the volume as the camera, or characters, 
move. . 

Sound, then, opens up and makes us aware of space. 
The accurate and creative use of volume alone has the 
effect of giving depth to the flat screen image. Using sound 
in this way is one of the most impressive innovations of 
Citizen Kane and is also prominent in Magnificent Amber- 
sons. There may be no scene in the history of film that is 
more two-dimensional than the good-bye at the train station 
between Georgie Amberson and his uncle. Visually, we 
perceive depth on a flat surface by certain cues — such as 
lines diminishing to a vanishing point, objects in the distance 
getting smaller, objects cut off by others in front of them, 
etc. In this scene, with the two men surrounded by mist, 
there are no visual cues — so there is really no feeling for 
depth until the older man turns and walks diagonally across 
the screen. Even then, it is only the sound of his receding 
footsteps that gives us a sense of space. 

Welles wasn't satisfied with merely defining space. In 
Lady from Shanghai and Touch of Evil he deliberately un- 
dermines space perception by mismatching the sound and 
its source. The roar of the jalopies is heard in close-up long 
before they approach the motel in Touch of Evil. In the middle 
of an intimate scene between Mike and Elsa in Lady from 
Shanghai, Grisby’s voice intrudes in close-up while the 
sound of the launch he’s in is distanced correctly. Grisby is 
nowhere near the couple. In fact, his voice always seems 
a little too loud, a little too close. The sound takes on a pre- 
sence of its own. 

Welles goes beyond undermining aural reality. By 
substituting and confusing sound with its reproduction, and 
objects with their reflections, silhouettes and shadows, 
Welles manages to separate sound from its source, and 
from space. By the end of Lady from Shanghai we have no 
idea from what direction the sound is coming. By the end 
of Touch of Evil we have not only lost all sense of distance 
and direction, we are also confused about the source itself. 
Quinlan and Menzes’ voices physically separate from their 
bodies, as the soundtrack is taken, in part, from a small 
radio receiver/tape recorder which is picking up transmis- 
sions from a concealed microphone carried by Menzes. We 
hear the voices in tinny close-up, off the radio receiver, at 
the same time as we see the two men moving in the distan- 
ce. 

At one point, as they are crossing the bridge into Mexico, 
sound becomes directly involved in its own disassociation: 
Quinlan hears his voice coming from the receiver — a sound 
which is twice removed from the filmic reality, but which 
has a central place within the narrative. It leads directly to 
Menzes’ death. We don't see the actual shooting — we only 
experience it second-hand, through sound: we see a close- 
up of the tape as it records the events that are going on 
above, on the bridge. Moments later, we hear the playback 
— with the camera again focused on the recorder. This 
repeat is no different from our first experience, and no more 
closely related to real filmic space, time or character. 
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The fragmentation of the relationship between a sound 
and its source is such a dominating feature throughout 
Touch of Evil that we don’t even notice all sorts of anomalies 
in sound, space and narrative. We don’t find it peculiar for 
Vargas to turn his back on the blind lady so she won't hear 
him telephoning his wife, nor are we disturbed by the fact 
that he doesn’t hear Suzy’s shouts from the hotel fire escape, 
even though we hear her voice booming across the crowd 
that has gathered below her, and through which he drives 
in search of her. His visual and aural dislocations aren't 
questioned, because our Own are so pronounced. 

Most of the time the kinds of sounds that define space 
are sound effects and background noise. Straight dialogue 
usually draws and holds our attention away from the spatial 
dimension: we are more concerned with what is being said 
than the relationship between the source and space. 
Dialogue has the effect of taking us out of space and placing 
us in the realm of ideas. The transition is completed by the 
sound editor's toning down of background noise. Normally, 
we have the ability to disregard distracting stimuli and focus 
our attention on whatever we choose. Cinema usurps that 
power. It may be the speed at which images are presented, 
or the rapidity with which we are shifted about in time and 
space, but whatever the cause there is a pronounced im- 
pairment of our ability to tune out surrounding stimuli and the 
sound editor has to do it for us. Reintroducing, or increasing 
the level of, these effects takes us back to the spatial di- 
mension. Our attention is caught by the aural change and 
the switch is made. 

This gives us a whole new perspective for appreciating 
the courtroom sequence in Lady from Shanghai. Welles 
has no intention of allowing us to focus on the trial proceed- 
ings. Thus, he makes escape to the ideational difficult by 
constantly reintroducing spatial elements. Coughing and 
whispering in the jury box are typical of this effort, as are 
the cutaways to audience reactions. There’s something 
particularly interesting about these. The first few times 
Welles cuts away, he synchronizes it with sound. The later 
cutaways have no track, but they have a noisy effect. We 
can almost hear the rustling. When Elsa finally admits to 
having kissed O'Hara in the aquarium, the camera doesn't 
cut away, but we hear the silence and feel the weight of the 
courtroom bearing down on her. 

To say that conversation removes us from the spatial 
and places us in the ideational is not to say that it can't be 
used to define space. Speech works on both levels. Mrs. 
Kane closes the window on little Charlie, playing outside, 
when she gets ready to discuss her decision to send him 
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Lady from Shanghai 


away. It’s not as if she does this just because she is con- 
cerned about his over-hearing. Welles is making sure that 
we don’t miss these important details of Kane’s life, since 
distance and its concomitant definition of space tends to 
distract us from what is being said. 

If conversation takes us out of space, what is the effect 
of narration? The narrator is twice removed from spatial 
reality. Not only are his words ideational, and consequently 
flattening to the screen image, but his intrusion upon the 
story reminds us of the unreality of the whole filmic ex- 
perience. The result is a reflexivity that is increased in Welles 
by his deliberate flouting of narrative convention. The nar- 
rator is supposed to set the scene, and perhaps fill in some 





background, but it is clearly against the “rules” for his words 
to be synchronized to the character's lips. ‘‘Fine weather 
we're having,’ | said to break the ice,’’ says O’Hara, as nar- 
rator, over a medium close-up of O'Hara walking and talking 
beside Elsa's carriage. Convention dictates that we already 
be within the scene. The character can, and should, speak 
his own lines. Anything that goes against a convention (and 
our expectation) calls attention to itself, and reflects on the 
medium that has promulgated that convention. We end up, 
momentarily, conscious of the film as a vehicle of fantasy. 

There are a number of forms narration can take. Welles 
apparently prefers to fade the narrator out during the first 
quarter of the film, and then in again toward the end. He 
uses this method in both Magnificent Ambersons and Lady 
from Shanghai. This would ordinarily leave a large center 
portion virtually without moments of reflexivity. Welles lets 
this happen in Ambersons, but in Shanghai and Evil where 
there is no narrator at all, Welles forces us to become aware 
of film as a medium by manipulating our expectations of 
musical convention. 

Background music in a Hollywood movie sometimes has 
its source within the ongoing scene; usually it is just mood 
music added in the sound mix. It is never supposed to com- 
pete for our attention. Such is not the case in Shanghai or 
Evil. Typically, the music and visual start out simultaneous- 
ly, with the music in the background. All of a sudden we are 
made to realize that the music is rea/ music within the film’s 
narrative. It eventually slips back into the background. The 
first shot after Elsa’s singing scene in Shanghai is of Elsa 
sunning herself on the ship’s deck. O'Hara is at the wheel. 
On the soundtrack is brassy popular music of the forties. 
It is brought to our attention because it is so loud, and so 
incongruous with the rather idyllic visual. Suddenly the music 
stops, and a disc jockey starts to talk. It is only Elsa’s radio. 
The disc jockey goes off, and soft music comes on. This 


Magnificent Ambersons 


becomes background music which is toned down when Elsa 
and O'Hara begin to talk. 

In an earlier scene in the same film, a juke box and its 
music is brought to our attention when the record ends. 
Goldy turns to a waiter and says, ‘Would you put these in 





crank number four? That's all we want to listen to.’”’ After 
this, the music returns to its place in the background until it 
is again referred to in the conversation. By constantly sur- 
prising us with new methods of presenting this pattern — 
from background to foreground — the effect remains fresh. 
The music has been brought to our attention, and has served 
the movie reflexively. 

In Evil our awareness of music is so intense that it takes 
on an ideational quality. We respond to it directly, rather 
than to a mood it creates. The volume and persistence of the 
irritating music in the motel scenes invades our conscious- 
ness much as it does Suzy’s. It is a pervasive force in her 
presence, and seeps into Vargas’ as well by way of his car 
radio, but it belongs by association to the teenage hood- 
lums. This isn’t the only association of character and music 
that exists in the film. Mexican nightclub music belongs to 
Joe Grandi and player-piano to Tanya, the Marlene Dietrich 
character. Most of the time, although not always, these 
sounds also conform to spatial limitations. There are times 
when what had been real music swells to reinforce a climax 
in the narrative, and other times, especially with the player- 
piano music, when the sound is toned down under conversa- 
tion that is put into aural foreground. 

Music, dialogue, effects, any type of aural signal can 
also be used ideationally, as a transitional element when 
the narrative is moving through time and/or space. When 
Elsa leaves the nightclub in Acapulco, the orchestra music 
follows her and continues, reduced to a single guitar, when 
she meets O’Hara. In Kane Susan’s singing in the parlor is 
heard, without a lapse, over the dissolve which moves us to 
the parlor at a later date. Then Kane’s applause turns into 
light clapping heard behind Leland’s campaign speech. 
Leland’s voice, in turn, becomes Kane’s heard over the 
microphone in a large auditorium. 

The transitions between scenes become tighter through 
the four movies. In Evil almost every scene has some ele- 
ment to bridge the gap to the next. Grandi’s son decides to 
call his father for instructions, and we cut away from him at 
the phone to Quinlan and Grandi in a bar. A few seconds 
later the telephone in the background rings. We leave these 
two men when Grandi puts a coin in the juke box, whose 
music is associated with the Grandi boys, who are at the 
motel, where rock and roll is being piped into Suzy’s room. 


Touch of Evil 





Citizen Kane 


That’s where we end up. 

The transitions in Shanghai aren't as tight as they are in 
Evil, and in Ambersons they are rarely anything but straight 
cuts. In Citizen Kane the aural equivalents of match dis- 
solves are used in conjunction with visual dissolves to move 
us across spatial-temporal coordinates, but the process is 
different in the later films. In Kane the sound is a technical 
device used to make the transition smoothly. In Evil an 
element integral to one scene is present in, and brings us 
to, the next. 

Spatial definition is one of two perceptual contributions 
to the aural experience. The other is an attention-focusing 
mechanism. We are perpetually surrounded by noise, but 
we're only aware of part of it. The rest is toned down by 
our mental processes and remains on a lower level of con- 
sciousness. Generally, our attention is drawn to an object 
that is producing sound, especially if it is moving, or given 
visual prominence in some other way. There’s an interesting 
maneuver in Shanghai that manipulates and moves our 
attention by changing only what we hear. As Elsa enters 
the courtroom, we follow her movement down the aisle. On 
the soundtrack we hear the noise that surrounds her. The 
camera stops as she finds a row with a seat, but the sound 
continues forward, carrying our attention with it, away from 
Elsa to the courtroom proceedings at the far end of the 
room. These are sounds that were previously unheard. 

Loud or unremitting sounds force themselves on our 
attention, as in the motel scenes in Evil. Any change in 
volume or quality also attracts our attention, so we could 
be diverted by a new sound, especially if it was coming from 
outside our visual field. This probably stems from a survival 
instinct: anything that makes a noise within hearing distance 
is a possible threat, especially if we were previously unaware 
of its presence, and we respond involuntarily to such a 
stimulus. This reaction is used in Ambersons as a means of 
splitting our attention. We watch the grandfather, in close- 
up, contemplating death, while we listen to a discussion of 
the estate Elizabeth has left. In another scene, we are pay- 
ing attention to Fanny and Georgie arguing when, from 
off-screen, comes the voice of the Ray Collins character 
complaining about noise and finally saying, ‘I’m going to 
move to a hotel.” 

Welles is extremely conscious of the mechanisms of at- 
tention. Early in Kane there is a scene of Thompson, the 
reporter, after his unsuccessful attempt to interview Susan. 
Just before he leaves, he makes a call from a telephone 
booth in the extreme foreground. He should be the center 
of attention, as we usually attend to that which is producing 
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a sound. Furthermore, he is close to us, and he is heard in 
aural close-up. The nightclub music is in the background, 
partially shut out when he closes the door. Nevertheless, a 
substantial portion of our attention is drawn away from the 
sound, through. the left window of the phone booth door, 
and across the room to Susan — where she slumps in a pool 
of light. If sound attracts our attention, so does light. The 
result is that we are unable to focus completely on either one 
of the stimuli presented to us. In this case, the two are com- 
patible: the telephone call has to do with Susan. Further- 
more, one is completely visual and the other is completely 
aural, as Thompson is in a shadow; there isn’t too much 
competition between them. In Shanghai and especially in 
Evil there is often so much confusion and competition be- 
tween the elements within the frame that the audience finds 
itself unable to organize and process it normally. Consider 
the scene immediately after the explosion in Evil. There are 
many people, all being introduced to one another and to 
us talking and milling about. Characters critical to the nar- 
rative pop onto the scene and, just as quickly, disappear. We 
aren't given any signals as to what we should attend. The 
result is a diffusion of our faculties — and a feeling of relief 
when we finally leave with Vargas’ wife. 

In a later scene the fragmenting is done somewhat more 
delicately. In the scene where Vargas is talking on the blind 
woman's telephone, his turning away does bring the sound 
to our attention. We think about what an unnecessary move- 
ment he has made. By calling attention to itself it works 
reflexively, so we become aware of the film medium. At the 
same time another part of our attention is drawn out the 
window, where we see Menzes and Grandi. These two 
characters are seen in long shot, fussing and arguing with 
one another. The elements in this example, and the previous 
one, work against each other to split our focusing abilities. 

When Welles does give us something to concentrate on 
in Shanghai and Evil, it is often something that seems pe- 
ripheral to the narrative. The water glass and pills, in Shan- 
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namite. It’s a critical moment until we realize that it’s Vargas’ 
reaction to this evidence that’s important. We are continual- 
ly left mildly disconcerted and dislocated by the conflicting 
demands on our attention. 

Welles doesn't limit himself to psychological means when 
it comes to playing with our perceptions. He takes advantage 
of other, more complex social responses. We can't help but 
attend to Bannister as he laboriously leaves the witness 
stand in Shanghai. How often are we allowed to stare un- 
abashedly at someone who is crippled? We are hardly aware 
of the calling of his wife, even though the prosecuting at- 
torney who calls her is standing in the extreme foreground. 
His words carry the plot forward, and ordinarily his voice and 
position in the frame would be attention-getting devices, but 
Bannister steals the show. There's also the ringing telephone 
in the judge’s chamber as O'Hara fights to get away. That's 
a sound to which we have a conditioned response, and 
Welles uses that response to assure our diversion — anda 
certain building up of tension which is turned to comic relief 
when the judge reacts for us and answers the phone. 

Persons suffering from schizophrenia complain of being 
bombarded by sensations, and of a lack of control over 
their consciousness. Paranoid types often believe that out- 
side forces have taken over their thought processes. Such 
claims would not be totally irrational for the moviegoer — 
especially if he’s watching a movie by Welles. In such a 
situation his perception of reality is torn apart. Sound no 
longer defines space. Unable to focus his attention, he be- 
comes dislocated within the narrative. If art is a re-experi- 
encing of our mental and emotional conditions within a new 
context, Orson Welles is one of the world’s supreme 
artists. 
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WEALER 


BY MICHAEL SHEDLIN 


Haskell Wexler is one of the few filmmakers in Hollywood 
who makes out-front political films. Social conscience, 
however, is not a desirable trait for an American director. 
Wexler’s first major dramatic feature, Medium Cool — an 
innovative and disturbing film — was received condescend- 
ingly. “Wexler is reaching too far, he’s trying to say too 
much, he’s waving too many flags...” 

Paramount killed the film in distribution, apparently 
freaked out that Medium Cool actually had something to 
do with real events. 

Recently, Wexler has collaborated on several impor- 
tant non-fiction films: Interviews with My Lai Veterans 
(with Joseph Strick), Interview with President Allende and 
Brazil: A Report on Torture (with Saul Landau). Although 
the My Lai interviews received a good deal of notoriety, 
these films are rarely shown. 

As a youth, Wexler took the family home movies. 
During World War || he spent four and a half years as a 
merchant seaman. After the war he decided he wanted to 
make films. ‘There was a cartoon in The New Yorker show- 
ing a guy sitting with his father at a desk, saying, ‘Pop, | 
want $25,000 to make my own film,’ and | did something 
like that... | told my father | wanted a studio. He bought for 
me, or rather we rebuilt, an armory in Desplaines, Illinois.” 
(All quotes in the introduction are from an interview with 
Wexler by Ernest Callenbach and Albert Johnson, Film 
Quarterly, Spring 1968.) 

His first production was A Half Century of Cotton, a 
documentary shot at an Alabama cotton mill. Early experi- 
encing the constraints of commercialism, Wexler closed the 
studio and went to work as an assistant cameraman shoot- 
ing documentaries in Chicago. After a while he met Irvin 
Kershner. “We talked about life, and it turned out that both 
of us wanted to make features.”’ This they did. Kershner 
went on to direct Hoodlum Priest, A Fine Madness, The 
Flim Flam Man and others. 

They worked together on Stakeout on Dope Street 
(1958), and Wexler became one of the world’s few noted 
cameramen. His credits as cinematographer include: 
Stakeout on Dope Street 
Hoodium Priest 
A Face in the Rain (Kershner) 

Angel Baby (Wendkos) 

America America (Kazan) 

The Best Man (Schaffner) 

Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? (Nichols) 

The Loved One (Richardson) 

In the Heat of the Night (Jewison) 

The Thomas Crown Affair (Jewison) 

Wexler received an Academy Award for Virginia Woolf, 


and went on to write, shoot and direct Medium Cool. 

How did Medium Cool contribute to your political 
consciousness? 

Medium Cool taught me a very important lesson: The 
establishment will not pay you to make anything that threat- 
ens them. Much more radical films have come out since 
Medium Cool, but it’s incredible how threatened Paramount 
was. They didn’t want to release the picture. They made 
threats against me for not having covered the thing with 
insurance, which was not so. | had conferences with lawyers 
who told me that if someone went out and did something 
illegal after seeing the film, the executives of Paramount 
would be put in jail. | had to go to ex-Supreme Court Justice 
Arthur Goldberg and get a reinforced legal opinion before 
Paramount would consider releasing the film. During all 
this time the immediacy of the film was dissipated. It was 
only after Easy Rider that they figured there was a lot of 
money in pseudo-revolutionary films. Then they released it, 
but they oozed it out. It didn’t play in Chicago till a year and 
a half after | made the film, and then they showed it in a 
downtown theatre that never showed those kind of films, 
with no publicity, and only for a short time. They refused 
to allow the film to go to any film festivals. The only two 
festivals | managed to show it at, Mannheim and Spoleto, 
it won prizes. 

Paramount effectively sabotaged the film. First, | had 
to make some changes to calm them down. This was a long 
legal fight. If | had done what they demanded right away, 
there would have been nothing to the film. They asked me 
to take out all the riots, any mention of Mayor Daley, a 
placard that said, ‘‘Fuck the Draft,’’ the part where the wo- 
man calls the police and they tell her they're too busy to 
help her find her kid: anything that had any reference to the 
real world in any possible way. 

When the cops waded into the kids in Grant Park, 
there’s a line where the cops say, “Let's get the fuckers.” 
They asked that that be taken out. Then they asked if | had 
any more profanity on the soundtrack on the part of the 
“hippies” — that’s what they called the anti-war people. | 
pointed out to them that the anti-war people already say, 
“Pigs are whores,’ and ‘Pigs eat shit.” They said they 
wanted something else to show that the police had more 
provocation for doing what they did. This is all in letters — 
| wouldn't talk to them on the phone. So | looked at my list 
of tapes and told them | could give them two more ‘Pigs 
eat shit,” and one ‘Up against the wall motherfucker.’’ So 
they said, “OK, if you delete ‘Let's get the fuckers’ and add 
two ‘Pigs eat shit’ and one ‘Up against the wall mother- 
fucker’ spoken by the anti-war forces, we'll accept the pic- 
ture.” That's a fact. So | figured, what the hell, I'll make the 
changes, cause anybody who agrees with the picture will 
say, “Yeah, pigs do eat shit,’”’ and if it's said a few more 
times it won't matter. There's a scene where a kid says, 
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“What’s so great about your shitty car?” | can’t tell you 
how many meetings | had with grown men — lawyers who 
were incensed that we would say anything like that in a 
movie. Also, it got an X rating, which arbitrarily kept young 
people out of the film. It was a political X. And consequent- 
ly, the film was not an economic success at all. 

So Medium Cool taught me the lesson that even though 
you might find guys with striped pants and long hair at 
Columbia and at Warner Bros., if they feel that there is a 
challenge to their position on the New York Stock Exchange, 
you can forget your picture. And we know this, and it creates 
in us a sort of pre-self-censorship. 

Would you discuss the Saul Landau interview with 
Chile’s President Allende that you filmed? 

Yeah, it was a good interview. But, | mean, how much 
can you do with an interview? Saul did a good job. It seemed 
like the real person came across. Allende is very interesting. 
He never blames anything on the CIA even if he knows 
they are involved. He’s too smart. Believe it or not, the way 
the CIA works in Chile is through the Left. There are a 
number of super-extra-left-wing organizations that have 
done considerable damage to the Chilean movement to- 
ward socialism. No matter what steps the Allende govern- 
ment takes, they say, “You're not going far enough, you're 
not going fast enough, you're not being revolutionary 
enough.” They call for the government to divide up the land 
among the peasants, but the people there have been so 
repressed that if the land were arbitrarily divided up they 
would starve. There would be no production. The govern- 
ment has a real honest policy of land reform. It’s not a phony 
thing. It starts with the breaking up of the biggest estates, 
and bringing in teams of agricultural students to develop a 
high level of production. These certain sections of the MIR 
are able to do more disruption in Chile by coming on as 
super-revolutionary than they ever could by saying they're 
against socialism. 

The formal MIR has an agreement with the Commu- 
nists and the Allende government to try to build socialism 
without wrecking the country, and without destroying poli- 
tical freedom. There is a tremendous amount of political 
freedom in Chile. Sometimes there will be violently anti- 
government things in three out of the five major newspapers. 
Political democracy there is quite complete. How long they 
can maintain that | don’t know. | hope they don’t go the 
way of many socialist states where there is no democracy. 

Do these extra-leftists come on as Guevarrists or 
anarchists or what? 

Most left people in Latin America identify with the 
Cuban Revolution — it's almost universal. The extra-leftists 
are mostly middle-class people — teachers in the univer- 
sities and professionals with a small following of working- 
class people. |'m not sure if they're doing it already, but 
the CIA could cause more damage working through these 
groups than any others. 

In other words, a rightist group would not be accepted 
by the people? 


Nichols, Wexler and friends. 
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The Allende philosophy of life has a fairly wide accep- 
tance at this point. If someone came out strongly as a right- 
ist, he would be stepped on heavily by wide sections of the 
population. 

Of course, Brazil is a different story. Brazil is a fascist 
state. And it’s a fascist state that’s completely controlled 
and organized and financed by the U.S. We talk about the 
Pentagon Papers now. The New York Times correspondents 
in Rio know that there are thousands of political prisoners 
in Brazil, that there is torture in Brazil, that there is no free- 
dom of press in Brazil, that there is inflation that robs the 
people. American industry and imperialism have taken over 
the country completely. All this is known, this is absolutely 
known. But it’s not brought to the attention of the public. 
It’s like the gas chambers and the concentration camps in 
Germany. They were also known. You don’t keep secrets 
like that in the modern world. 

There hasn’t even been that much about Brazil in the 
underground press. 

Since Saul and | were there, there’ve been two orga- 
nizations formed. We’re in contact with them. But you’re 
right, it’s a small audience. People say, with some justifi- 
cation, ‘What the hell. They’re torturing people in Vietnam, 
they're killing and defoliating and napalming. They do the 
same thing in South Africa. They do it in Greece. 1 mean, 
what the hell. Enough of that. | can’t stand that, | can’t take 
it. What do you want me to do about it? | can’t do anything 
about it. | don’t want to know about it.” You can feel this 
even from good people, or people who are well-intentioned. 
Hell, they killed 300,000 people in Indochina five or six 
years ago — just obliterated them — and it never entered 
the consciousness of the American public. 

So it becomes a problem: Does it do any good to agitate 
people’s conscience without giving them some direction 
to go with it? For example, Z was a film which | liked — | 
didn’t think it was a great film, but | liked it — but | also 
knew that it was about Greece, which was not quite clear 
in the film, and | also knew that the military dictatorship 
in Greece at that time only existed because |, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, and those other people in the theater who ap- 
plauded on the way out, were part of that system, part of the 
military system. This wasn’t so clear in tie film. America 
supports that military junta, sends them money, sends them 
arms. But Z allows you detachment because it is a theatrical 
film. Somewhere, someone’s got to say, “This is real, this is 
now, if you felt a certain way upon seeing this film, then you 
must do any one of eight or nine things which you're equip- 
ped to do.” | have a feeling that Godard is thinking that way. 
| have a feeling that he is exploring, somewhere in his 
madness, the relationship between film a ne real world, 
film and the action that could follow it. I'll 2 anything that. 
Godard makes, and | may resent half or three-quarters of 
it, but | never think it's a waste of time. | never think it’s a 
waste of time. 

What's this Brazilian film like? 

It’s an hour long, and it's not really a film in the usual 
sense of the word. It’s a series of interviews with Brazilian 
revolutionaries and Brazilian victims — people who were 
caught up in the fishnet. Seventy of the prisoners were 
released from Brazil in exchange for a Swiss ambassador 
kidnapped by the Brazilian underground. These 70 were 
flown to Santiago, Chile. Saul Landau and | arrived there 
shortly after they did. Some of them wouldn't be interviewed, 
they were afraid of repercussions. Actually, the full revolu- 
tionaries were more willing to talk than some of the others. 
Some of them were too ill to be interviewed. 

Basically, they talk about what happened to them, 
which in a sense is not all that enlightening to someone 
who is trying to understand Latin American revolutions and 
movements. They tell who they were in private life, what 
happened when they were arrested, how they were tortured, 
who tortured them, for what length of time — a deposition 
on the physical and psychological brutality that was done 
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Wexler behind the camera, Medium Cool. 





to them. They talk about how they became radical, how they 
worked in the movement, what the movement is like, etc. 
There’s a priest who now says that the only way is the armed 
struggle. And a corporation lawyer whose whole family was 
tortured, whose chauffeur was tortured. He was taken in 
because he refused to divulge the private conversations he 
had had with some students he had defended. 

Maybe |’m wrong, but the first impression people seem 
to have of the film is an impression of depression — that so 
many horrible things could be done by some human beings 
to other human beings. When | first showed the rushes to 
some friends, | got some interesting comments. Someone 
said, ‘That guy doesn’t come off too well in the film. What 
he’s saying doesn't seem sincere.”’ Well, she was right. One 
of the guys just had a manner of speaking and looking that 
was less convincing. But | know he was telling the truth; 
all his companeros were there, and he couldn't possibly 
have invented all those fantastic factual things. So here are 
real people in a real life situation, speaking directly to the 
camera, and we evaluate them like actors. Once it’s reduced 
to a medium like film or tape, we automatically make a 
theatrical judgment. We made them when we were cutting 
the film. Even though there’s very little manipulation in the 
cutting — it’s just interviews interspersed with some dem- 
onstrations of the tortures by the people who had been 
tortured — we still had to say, ‘‘Well, is it better to have a 
woman here and a guy there or should he say this here or 
there?” In other words, the degree of manipulation, even 
through the most honest hands, is still considerable. One of 
the things that showing the dailies did was convince me that 
when something is reduced to a medium, taken out of real- 
ity, it becomes subject to a theatrical evaluation. Nobody 
gives a shit if it's real anyway, because if you can do it 
better theatrically you can be more convincing than if you 
did it actually. 

However, a number of people who were mentioned 
in the film have been neutralized, have been removed from 
their positions of authority — primarily because they tor- 
tured one too many Catholic priests. The chief of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety in Sao Paolo has been removed. That’s 
sort of exciting, because it’s not a situation where you make 
a dream and present that dream to other people, and if 
your dream registers in their heads then maybe something 
will be changed, but a physical, factual thing. There may 
be some kid in the prison at Sao Paolo who, because we 
investigated the tortures in Brazil and made a film on the 
subject, won't be tortured, or will be given four minutes of 
the electric shock instead of the two-month extended treat- 
ment. Who knows? But to me that’s important. 

And, in another way, I’m sort of unhappy about the 
film, because I’m a filmmaker and | would like to make a 
film that pleased me more egotistically. | mean, it’s not 
cinema. There’s this fantastic girl, Maria, who tells this 


scene where they got her in the room and they stripped her 
naked and played this loud Macumba music, and they put 
on masks and turned on flashing lights, and then they put 
this alligator on her body. And |’m looking at her while she’s 
saying it, and | should cut to it. “Why don’t you shoot it? 
Why don’t you show it in the movie?” Well, | suppose | 
could, but then it wouldn’t be true, it wouldn’t be honest. 
It’s really a dilemma. As a filmmaker | always think, why use 
words when it can be seen in images? 

(We discussed polemical and didactic films.) 

| think we, as audiences, are corrupted. After all, in 
literature you can pick up an essay, a short story, a novel — 
the varieties are tremendous. Whereas in film, the com- 
mercial is the most important cinema that people see. You 
can see. the goddamn news, and the announcer says, “The 
Pentagon Papers this and this, and 200,000 people were 
that and that,” and then he says, “We'll bring you the rest 
of the news after this important message.”’ Now the fact 
that he tells you it’s an important message is not what makes 
it important. What makes it important is the fact that he 
will not say the news which he knows, which is in his hand, 
until he says this other thing. Television is a show for com- 
mercials. | don’t care how strong you are politically or 
ideologically, if you’re brought up on television, commer- 
cials are goddamned important. And commercials work on 
you, they reach out and grab at you and claw at you and you 
don’t have to think, you just sit back and let ‘em lap all over 
you and lick you all over and slap at you, whereas the kind 
of film you’re talking about you've got to work with, you've 
got to listen to, you’ve got to think about. You've got to be 
alive. 

There’s a conditioning that we’re all a part of: we get 
bored pretty goddamned easy. And this relates to the politi- 
cal film, the didactic film. Like | was bored by a lot of Hour of 
the Furnaces. | respected it, and | knew it was telling it like 
it is, telling it like it had never been told in films before, and 
| knew | was in the presence of a very important film. Yet 
| found myself, a number of times, just getting bored. And 
| resented that in myself. 

But don't you think it’s important, particularly for some- 
one in your position, who can get people to look at films, to 
give people like these Brazilians a forum? Even if it is talky. 
It seems to me that there’s this whole myth built up about 
what's cinematic and what's not which, to me, is bullshit. 
If someone is saying something important, and it happens 
to be in movie form, then that’s cinematic. One of the most 
engrossing films I’ve ever seen was a guy talking to the 
camera for an hour and a half, Terry Whitmore, For Ex- 
ample. 

| agree with you intellectually, but if you want to reach 
the largest audience you can’t ignore the forms of the com- 
mercial. It’s a horrible, deadly thing. And | think one of the 
ways you combat the stranglehold that commercials have 
on our receptivity is to make forays into films that defy that 
form. It’s like introducing a different food into the diet. 
After a while, if it’s served up tastily, you could come to 
accept it. Whereas, if you never see it, or experience it, you 
won't ever get used to it. 

(We talked in pejorative terms about Carnal Know- 
ledge. Haskell said: ‘‘The film became what the Nicholson 
character was.”’) 

| think The Confession was one of the better-made 
political films as far as political films in theatres are con- 
cerned. | had some big arguments with a lot of my left-wing 
friends about the film. | don’t think it’s an anti-Communist 
film. The film was banned temporarily in Chile, and Costa- 
Gavras went there secretly to speak to the people in the 
party. He told them that the film was a statement against 
any oppressive state, and about the varieties of methods 
a state can use to control people. And | agree with this. 
Almost any state — socialist or capitalist — has to begin 
to push people around, whether it’s through persuasion or 
torture, they have to steal from people’s freedom. 
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| think that you can make political films that are not 
about politics. Carnal Knowledge is a political film. It's about 
how people act toward one another — political in the widest 
sense. Ninety per cent of the families we've seen in recent 
American films have been middle-class families. The father 
comes home from the office, the kid goes upstairs to bed. 
The guy, if he wants to chase after a girl, never has to think 
twice about jumping into a taxicab in New York. The fact 
is that most people still can’t afford taxicabs. In other words, 
the whole economic level of the heroes has been political, 
not to mention the representation of blacks and minority 
groups... 


And women... 
And women. You have to begin with the idea that we 


have a context where ai// films are political, it's not just the 
films that attempt to be left-wing that are political. Look at 
the films we made during World War ||. What assholes we 
were. They were jingoistic, racist, stupid films. 

Then the question is how you reach the audience. | 
don't think you can reach American audiences at this point 
in their development through any didactic approach. What- 
ever you have to say has to be said through characters and 
emotions. Take those guys on the news. They can say any- 
thing if they say it in a calm voice. They can say, “Yesterday, 
over Omaha, the AEC detonated a nuclear device which 
incinerated approximately 50,000 people. It has been de- 
clared a disaster area and the proper authorities are moving 
in..."" When it’s said in that voice, nobody is gonna get up 
from his goddamn TV set and say, ‘My God! What'll we do? 
What's happened? These madmen are shooting off their 
fuckin’ bombs! Let's march on City Hall." The announcer 
will probably say that only eight people from California 
were in the disaster area, and the most that people would 
do would be to call if they had a relative there. But if Little 
Joe Boy Scout gets lost in the mountains for a couple of 
days, the tears will flow, the radio talk shows will be workin’ 
on it. It's the same way with movies. People have to get it 
down to the corny, soap opera level. | hate to think that, 


but | believe it. \ 
Well, then what kind of audience did you make this 


Brazilian film for? 

| made it because | had to make it. Because there were 
certain facts that were loose in the world, that were atro- 
phying, that were dying in the bodies of the people who 
were in this little barracks down in Santiago, Chile. Since 
\'m a filmmaker, and | had within my power the ability to 
take that information and convert it into acetate, into East- 
man Kodak product, and disseminate it for other people to 
know, | just felt it was my duty, | had to do it. | couldn't 
not do it. From a practical point of view, | spent $19,000 of 
my own money on it. Each color print costs $350. 

| also photographed a film that won the Academy 
Award this year — Interviews with My Lai Veterans. It was 
very difficult to get even the few guys that we got. | was 
very happy that | had a part in making it, because it has 
had some influence. 

| really believe you should do something. Take a guy 
like Paul Newman. He's a very, very good guy. He’s thought- 
ful, he reads a lot, he’s liberal in the best sense of the word, 
not the worst sense. And yet, when he makes movies, he 
just makes movies. | think you only have one life to live, 
and if you're a professional, and so much of your life is 
consumed by your professional activity, your professional 
activity should reflect your strongest beliefs. You shouldn't 
have a double life. So | wonder about guys like Paul and 
Harry Belafonte, who are both very generous and give 
benefits and occasionally narrate films on good subjects... 
| mean, Paul's got the world by the balls. He can do any- 
thing he wants, it's better than being President. So why 
doesn’t he do something that really shocks... Like Ellsberg 
with the Pentagon Papers. That was a great thing, a great- 
ass thing. Fantastic theatre even. He did it, and he didn't 
have as much power as a guy like Paul. 

| have a lot of respect for Jane Fonda. In her own way, 
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she’s trying to do it. And | have more respect for her as | 
hear other people putting her down. | saw her on television, 
and she was in over her head, she didn’t know the facts, and 
she was so full of passion that she came off a little half- 
cocked. So | started to knock her, then | saw that | was 
doing the wrong thing. | mean she is really putting herself 
on the line, she’s spending her time, she’s spending her 
money. She could just go back and be a star and spend all 
her time in Malibu and just live it up, but she’s not doing 
that. You've got to respect her. Also, part of the reason | 
was putting her down was because she was a woman. You 
know, opening her mouth too much and all that. But | really 
think she’s great. 

What projects are you putting together now? 

One film, from a novel about the children of the Rosen- 
bergs, called The Book of Daniel. You really get a view of 
the fifties and the McCarthy period — that whole scene 
we've wiped out of our consciousness. And there's another 
film | want to shoot in Chile about Brazilian revolutionaries, 
based on a lot of the material we gathered when we were 
down there. There's a lot of action and a lot of urban guer- 
rilla-type activity in the story... 

In America, we've lost connection with each other, 
we're isolated. You could have a movement here: ‘Next 
week everybody stays home, nobody leaves their house in 
protest against the war.’ But unless Walter Cronkite an- 
nounced it, it couldn't get under way. We need some way to 
break the hold of the people who control the media, like 
somebody to go through town with nine pickup trucks full 
of tape cassettes to spread the word. The people who con- 
trol the air are the only people who can talk to the masses. 
There are areas in Africa, for example, where the U.S. wants 
to exert control. They set up a big radio station, often in a 
neighboring country, and they have thousands of very 
cheap transistor radios which receive only that one fre- 
quency. So their voice is piped into little huts where there's 
no water, where there's malaria... 

I'm interested in collective films. Is that feasible or 
desirable to you? Godard and his people, for instance, seem 
to be trying to break down the authority of the director. 

Most films are collective. Directors who say, “This is 
my film and | am responsible for every frame,” are bullshit 
ninety per cent of the time. If a person is an intelligent 
filmmaker, he gets people around him who help him. Good 
filmmaking is cooperative, but in the sense that you're talk- 
ing about this cooperation is formalized. Then, if you want 
to make a suggestion to the director you don’t have to whis- 
per it in his ear, or say, “| have an idea, and | know you've 
probably had it already, and one of your old films reminded 
me of it..."" If it were a free cooperative thing, you could 
say, ‘Freddie, | think she ought to come in the door instead 


of out of the basement.”’ 
But | still believe that there's form to art, and that 


means there has to be organization, discipline, even the 
terrible word ‘‘authority."" There has to be responsibility 
and a certain amount of professionalism, technical know- 
ledge. A lot of people feel now, if you want to be free, fuck 
focus, never mind the goddamn exposure, the hell with 
cleaning the camera tonight, we'll get stoned and it'll make 
us more creative, maybe tomorrow's shooting should have 
some scratches in it. | know a lot of guys who say, “! don't 
want anybody who knows too much on my crew, | just 
want a bunch of kids who will groove with me.” 

Of course, it could be done, but it’s like a foreign lan- 
guage. We've come from a tradition of autocratic directors, 
the von Stroheim type. We’ve come a long way from that, 
but to go all the way toward what you're talking about is 
something that will require a reorganization of our cultural 
patterns. Like if socialism came to America, that sort of 


thing would happen 20 years later. It never hap- 
pened in the Soviet Union. 
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The more we thought about Naomi Wise’s article 
on The Hawksian Woman [TAKE ONE.Vol. 3, No. 3], the 
more central seemed the role of Leigh Brackett. Ms. 
Brackett has written (or co-written) the scripts for The 
Big Sleep, Rio Bravo, Hatari!, Eldorado and Rio Lobo — 
some of Hawks’ greatest films. Finally, giving in to our 
driving curiosity, we obtained her address from a friend, 
sent her a copy of the article, and requested a com- 
ment. 

The remarkable piece you are about to read is the 
result. 

Ms. Brackett has offered to write ‘‘an article or two” 
for us, and we are looking forward with great anticipa- 
tion to sharing them with you in the months to come. 

We are very proud to welcome her to our pages. 

— The Editors 


| read The Hawksian Woman with enormous interest. |'ve 
been working with Howard Hawks, off and on, since 1944, 
but | hever really stopped to think what exactly he was doing 
with his women. | only knew that | liked them and was com- 
fortable with them. Naomi Wise has done a brilliant job of 
analyzing them and their relationships with their men. 

| learned some things very quickly when | first began to 
work for Hawks. Conventional heroines bore him; he can't 
“have fun" withthem, and ifacharacter or situation develops 
that Hawks can’t have fun with, it gets lost, pronto. His 
heroines must never become shrill, or bitchy, or coy, or cute. 
They must be honest, and they must have a sense of humor. 
He likes them with long handsome legs, not too much bo- 
som, and hair that looks well no matter how hard the wind 
blows. They dress with style, but simply, and wear very 
little make-up... the natural, straightforward look, without 
fussy frills and hairdos. As Naomi Wise points out, they 
often take over and push the whole plot. More than once I've 
argued with Hawks that the girl was getting too pushy, and 
couldn't we let the poor boob of a hero make just one deci- 
sion all by himself? | was always overruled, and | guess 
Hawks knew what he was doing, because it came out right 
in the end. 

There are some other Hawksian conventions about men 
women. The word “‘love”’ is not heard, and there is no scene 
where hero and heroine declare their tender feelings for 
each other. It’s done obliquely. Usually the hero's friend 
comes to the girl and says, “I think he likes you.’ Marriage 
is not mentioned; it’s “‘“Are you going to ask her to stay?” 
Hawks people are not domestic types; nobody ever talks 
about getting that little spread and settling down to raise a 
family. 

Generally, far in the background, there is the girl who 
wasn't any good (‘‘l tried to tell him she wasn't any good 
but he wouldn't listen.) (As though anyone ever did!) or the 
woman who hated whatever it was the hero was doing and 
tried to make him stop it; i.e., attempted to destroy his in- 
dividuality and make him over into something he didn't want 
to be. The hero is woman-shy, living in a male world where 


he is comfortable with his relationships. When the new girl 


arrives he tries at first to get rid of her. She insists on stay- 
ing, and now she has to win her place in this closed group 
as a man (or asexual human being, if you prefer) proving 
that she is as honest and courageous and loyal as any of 
them. Somewhere along the line she is likely to say to the 
hero, “Any time you want me to go, just tell me, and I'll go.” 
In other words, no strings. When the hero can accept her 
as he would another man, with the masculine virtues he 
values, then he can start thinking about her as a woman; 
i.e., lose his fear of falling in love again, because he knows 
she is not going to be like those others. In the meantime, 
as Naomi Wise says, the woman herself emerges as a whole 
and complete human being in her own right, and minus the 
hero’s hang-ups. 

This brings up a couple of questions. Why should Howard 
Hawks, almost alone among producers, have this attitude 
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toward the women in his pictures? He is an intensely 
masculine person, with an intensely masculine outlook on 
life. He has done most of the things he makes pictures 
about... driven racing cars, piloted planes, ridden motor- 
cycles. He doesn’t like losers, or anti-heroes. He values 
bravery, strength, expertise, loyalty, all the “masculine” 
virtues (though Lord knows I’ve known women who had a 
damned sight more of them than some of the men I’ve 
known; it isn’t the sex, it’s the individual). So why should 
he give his women a position of equality... often, indeed, 
dominance... in a genre that usually relegates them either 
to being decorative in the hero’s relaxed moments, or to 
looking doleful as the hero goes off about his business? 

| suspect that it’s because Hawks doesn’t like women in 
their negative aspect, and until he can accept a female 
character, as the hero must, as another man, or an asexual 
human being with the attributes he respects, he can’t like 
her. And if he didn’t like her, he wouldn’t know what to do 
with her. Hawks has te like all his people (the villains are 
kept down to a minimum) and this is why such a deal of 
affectionate good humor comes through in films like Rio 
Bravo and Hatari! 

All right for Howard Hawks, he’s a man, he’s supposed 
to value the masculine virtues. What about me? 

Well, there’s a curious parallel there. A friend who reads 
my science fiction once asked me, “Why do your heroines 
always come down out of the hills swinging their swords 
like Genghis Khan?” And | said, ‘| suppose it’s because 
conventional heroines bore me.” Actually, only a small 
number of my sci-fi heroines swing swords. But they are all, 
by God, people, with independent lives and thoughts of 
their own, capable of being comrades and mates but always 
of their own free choice and always as equals. (Earned 
equality. Men have to earn it. So do they.) So the Hawksian 
woman fitted my typewriter very well. 

How come? 

Partly, | suppose, | was just born hatefully independent. 
Partly it was because my father died when | was a baby and 
| was womaned to death by my mother, grandmother, and 
a great aunt. They were very high on femininity and the seg- 
regation of the sexes, and they had an attitude that | find 
most interesting now, in the light of Women’s Lib. Far from 
feeling in the slightest degree inferior to men, they believed 
that Woman was a sacred and special creation, infinitely 
superior to the lower orders, such as males, who were put 
here simply to serve them, support them, protect them, and 
take their orders. Any attempt to make women equal with 
men was not to elevate them, but to degrade them. They 
were proud of their physical frailty, which was prodigious. 
They were constantly lecturing me on what little girls/young 
ladies could/couldn’t (mostly couldn't) do, and the core of it 
all was that one never did anything for one’s self. 

| couldn't relate to any of this even as a small child. | 
took my values from the boys’ books | read, that taught the 
sterling virtues of self-reliance and good sportsmanship. And 
| realised, from observation, that no other human being, 
in this uncertain world of death and taxes, can ever be a 
permanent possession. Your own self is the only person you 
can always be certain of having around. 

| think Howard Hawks knows this, too, and that is why 
there is so little of the living-happily-ever-after in his films. 
His heroes and heroines are what he calls “grown up.” They 
don't expect the moon with a string around it, they do not ex- 
pect or desire to own each other. They are content with 
what they have, for as long as they have it, and this is 
possible because the Hawksian woman is not husband- 
hunting or looking for ‘‘security."” She is secure in herself, 
and she is giving her love as a free person, with open hands. 

It has often been said that Hawks’ films, in recent years, 
are concerned chiefly with friendship and its obligations. And 
in this context, the Hawksian woman has first to become a 
friend, before she can become a lover. 

Which isn't at all a bad idea. 
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Raymond Chandler 
Mao Ise-lung & lout'Vé Bien. 


Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin, working collective- 
ly as the Dziga Vertov Film Group, are clearly in the van- 
guard of the ever-growing group of filmmakers that sees 
film-as-politics as the only game in town. 

Two years ago, they agreed to a lengthy interview ex- 
ploring their political ideology as it pertained to filmmaking 
— an interview that appeared in TAKEONE, Vol. 2, #10, and 
has been reprinted (in expanded form) in Double Feature, 
published by Outerbridge and Lazard. This interview proved 
to be of utmost importance to us, as writers, as well as to 
a number of political filmmakers who were working, in their 
own way, toward the same goal as Godard/Gorin. (See 
Michael Shedlin’s interview with Haskell Wexler elsewhere 
in this issue.) 

Since the original interview, Godard and Gorin have 
been working as steadily as their shaky financial situation 
would allow — and under the shadow of Jean-Luc’s serious 
motorcycle accident, from which he is still recovering as of 
this writing. They did a film for Grove Press, Vladimir and 
Rosa, have nearly finished an English version of Struggle 
In Italy (to be released by New Yorker Films), and have 
just completed a big-budget, 35mm film, intended for gener- 
al release and starring Jane Fonda and Yves Montand: 
Tout Va Bien. 

Tout Va Bien raises a number of crucial questions about 
the role of the political filmmaker in reaching a large au- 
dience, and for this reason we were delighted when Jean- 
Pierre turned up in Berkeley in June, 1972. Although he 
seemed rather exhausted, he found the time and energy for 
two long interview sessions in which we discussed not only 
Tout Va Bien, but the changes the Dziga Vertov Group has 
undergone in the last two years. 

By the time the tape started rolling, we were well into a 
discussion on the possibilities of using videotape for pur- 
poses of instant replay and self-criticism: 
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Some people are already using video for that purpose. 
A person whom nobody likes in the United States, but who is 
still a great movie maker, is Jerry Lewis. He works a lot 
with video. 

(The interviewers are momentarily unable to cope:) 
Oh no, not you too... | mean, of all the filmmakers... 

He is a great filmmaker, at least for Jean-Luc and me, 
as well as for many other people in France. He’s the last 
real filmmaker you have, and he is going to be recognized 
here, sooner or later. 

Could you explain why you think he’s a great filmmaker? 

He’s the last of a long line of great filmmakers. He's 
got his own peculiarities, but he’s in the direct line of the 
whole comic tradition in American movies. In a sense, he 
makes rather experimental and scientific films — in the 
way he plays with the sound and the image, the way he deals 
with the cutting, the way he constructs his plots. Which 
Way To The Front?, his most recent film, is almost mathe- 
matical if you look into it deeply. Jean-Luc has seen it five 
times. 


But his jokes are stupid. 

We are very surprised that all the people we talk to in 
America have the same reaction. It seems that Europeans 
are more able to appreciate his style of filmmaking. The so- 
called “straightness” of Jerry Lewis, as seen in a Brechtian 
way, and all the things that pertain to the American way of 
life, seem very funny and satirical to us. 

I've always suspected that Europeans like Jerry Lewis 
because they held Americans in such contempt, and saw 
Jerry Lewis as representing us perfectly. 

| think he should be seen as a very strong critic of the 
American way of life. For years he has done that, far more 
effectively than any other filmmaker. 

Maybe he’s just better with subtitles, like Edgar Allen 
Poe. 

Well, the translation is not so good. But still, the gen- 
eral public in France considers him no more than an enter- 
tainer, in the bad sense of the term. It’s really a shame for 
him to be considered a “kid entertainer’? — | can’t conceive 
of anything more boring for a kid. His films should be fright- 
ening for kids. But there is a general critical movement that 
recognizes the things he does. You should see Ladies Man, 
for instance, which is a really great film. 

Leaving Jerry Lewis for the moment, you were going to 
tell us how Tout Va Bien was conceived. 

It's a project that had a long evolution. At the beginning, 
there was the need to make a film that would be more widely 
seen. This was one of the basic political/aesthetic .prob- 
lems. We wanted to do a movie that would be released on a 
large scale — a traditional movie made through the tradi- 
tional system of production and distribution. 

Isn't that quite a change from the way you were think- 
ing two years ago? 

| don’t think so. One of the basic errors that people have 
made about us (and it’s not their fault, because we gave 
them the material to make that error) is thinking that we 
were going underground. But you can’t say you're going un- 
derground when you're dealing with people like Grove Press, 
or London Weekend Television, or State Television in Italy. 
That's inside the system. | don’t see any way to go outside 
it. 

Well, anyway, Tout Va Bien... 

In the beginning, the script was called ‘‘Doctoress 
Jekyll and Mrs. Hyde.” It was an attempt to take a well 
known myth — which is the perfect form of the reactionary 
myth — and subvert it. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is about a 
guy whose will to know, and:to go deeply into science, leads 
him to become a monster. The moral is: “Don’t change, be- 
cause if you change you're going against mighty laws of 
nature, and you'll be punished.” So we attempted to use 
that myth to make a film in which Dr. Jekyll’s transformation 
into Mr. Hyde would be a good thing — and his great prob- 
lem would be to keep from becoming Jekyll again. 

That was the basic structure, but while in the traditional 
tale Dr. Jekyll’s discovery was a potion that he drank, for 
us the potion would be class struggle. The film was to be 
about that political/social/ideological transformation in which 
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every one of us is involved. But the film changed bit by bit, 
and became a more realistic story — the story of a man and 
a woman, a love story that would tell of their transformation 
in a political/ideological landscape. 

Essentially, we decided to make a film about France 
between ‘68 and '72, an historical film. It’s a film about 
history and its power to transform the individual. The film 
came out of an analysis of the specific situation we were 
involved in. It is not a film about politics, but it’s a political 
film. There is a great difference between considering poli- 
tics as just a chapter in your life, and saying that politics is 
everywhere and is the reason for everything. 

We said, during the shooting, that the film was Love 
Story, but a little bit different. It's the story of a man anda 
woman, defined by their relationship to the production and 
to each other — and to some extent it’s the story of a break- 
up. It's a very traditional film in that sense. But we don't 
deal with it in terms of metaphysics. Instead, we simply 
speak of a man who is a filmmaker, and a woman who re- 
presents an American radio network in Paris, and what 
happens to them between '68 and ‘72. 

Did you put in the love story just so the film would be 
commercial, or was there a political reason? 

There are some archetypes in films, and the love story 
is one of them. We wanted to take a ‘normal’ event and 
express it in a realistic way, to make people discover what 
was happening beyond that normality. The film takes a 
very simple situation and analyzes it. There’s the stock 
phrase, “Lovers are alone in the world.’ We think they are 
not alone at all; there's a lot of noise happening, and they'd 
better realize it. 

Was the dialogue written in advance? 

Everything is fiction in Tout Va Bien. Everything was 
written, yet many critics reacted as if the actors were im- 
provising. It makes us feel that we were successful. There's 
a long sequence when Yves Montand is answering questions 
that you don’t hear, and all the French critics thought it was 
Jean-Luc, but Jean-Luc didn’t write the text. The text was 
written in such a way that first you think it’s Jean-Luc, then 
you think it's Yves, then you think the guy is a dummy, then 
you think you're a dummy. It’s a very tricky thing. But it has 
only a fictional relationship to our reality. It's a condensation 
of some elements of our situation, a situation that intellec- 
tuals have been dealing with in France for several years. 
For seven minutes Yves speaks into the camera with a very 
difficult text, and people think he’s improvising! We think 
it's his best acting performance. 

Was he consulted in the writing of the scene? 

We weren't able to do everything we want to in shooting 
the film. We had originally planned to discuss the texts with 





Yves and Jane, but because of Jean-Luc’s illness it wasn't 
possible. The actors were confronted with the texts after 
they were written. But they did participate in some discus- 
sions — less than we wanted, and less than they wanted. 

We heard that, due to Jean-Luc’s accident, you ended 
up doing most of the work on Tout Va Bien. Is that true? 


Well, let’s not put it that way. | wrote most of the dia- 
logue, and the general scheme was more mine than Jean- 
Luc’s, but it’s difficult to say who is responsible for what 
because we are so accustomed to dealing with one another 
that... it's a question of no importance. 

Was Jean-Luc able to be physically present during the 
shooting? 

Of course, he was there all the time. He was there and 
alive. He has fantastic physical courage, stamina. It was a 
great effort for him, but... 

ls Tout Va Bien as analytical as the 16mm films? 

Yes it is, but in a very different way, because it appeals 
to people without any theoretical or philosophical back- 
ground. It’s a clear and simple film. Unlike the earlier films, 
where we used overcrowded soundtracks and commentary 
to make our analysis, Tout Va Bien is a film without com- 
mentary. The commentary is the film itself. This is a step 
forward. 

Are you satisfied with Tout Va Bien? 

Even if | can clearly see some mistakes in the film (for 
instance, there is a certain amount of avant-garde bullshit), 
both Jean-Luc and | are very satisfied with it. I'm not at all 
concerned about whether this film will ‘stay’, as we say in 
French. I’m quite sure it will stay, and maybe it will stay as 
one of the two or three films made in France that are genuine 
French films. 

But we have had, and will have, a long struggle to make 
people give us the right to analyze in films. It's a long march. 
We may have to make detours, because people are not 
willing, at this time, to give us that right. Perhaps the solu- 
tion lies in comic cinema — a new kind of comic cinema 
with its roots in the work of people like Keaton, Marx, or 
even W.C. Fields. 

How is Tout Va Bien doing in France? 

For us, it’s doing well. One hundred thousand people is 
four times as many as some of our films have had, and it’s 
even better than Weekend did in France. But people feel 
that when you're using stars like Yves Montand, if you don't 
smash the box office you're a loser — which is the old Hol- 
lywood ideology. The problem is that we don't make films to 
unite people in the contemplation of masterpieces or shit. 
We make films to divide them, so as to unite them in a new 


way. This takes time. 
The film is very strange, and we don't know how people 


will react to it. It will be shown at the New York Film Festival. 
We're going to tour with it and talk a lot about it — some- 
time around September. We had a deal with Paramount to 
distribute it. (Great laughter) Well, we’re using every means 
at our... We had that deal, but they haven't signed anything 
yet. Maybe they'll sign, maybe they won't. We told them we 
were the only people able to make a modern film, and we've 
proved it. 

Who shot the film? 

A guy named Armand Marco, who's made three films 
with us: Palestine Will Win, Struggle in Italy, and Vladimir 
and Rosa. He did incredible work on lighting and things like 
that. It's amazing that none of the reviewers have spoken 
of this, because it’s a very beautiful film aesthetically. Actu- 
ally, we've always been dealing with that. Every film we've 
made has been an attempt to deal with a new kind of aesthe- 
tics. 

Are there any political filmmakers that you and Jean- 
Luc consider to be working in a good way? 

Two years ago | would have said no, and that would 
have been dogmatic. Now | feel we shouldn’t make any 
exclusive judgments against anyone. Our struggle over the 
last few years has been to bring up all the problems, all 
the theoretical contradictions of making what people have 
called ‘‘political films.’ We've opened certain paths, but 
very few people have found it easy to go into these paths. 
Most people are still making political films in a very different 
way from ours. 

A film called Coup Pour Coup was released in France a 
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few months before Tout Va Bien. The two films are dealing 
with the same subject, but in completely different ways, 
and we thought it good that these two films should be made 
and shown. The collective that did Coup Pour Coup followed 
the path of Biberman in Salt of the Earth, while our path has 
been an attempt to find a new kind of realism. So far, all 
the critics have rejected our film and praised the other one, 
and we feel that a certain polemic has been raised by this. 
People are more willing to accept films following the tradi- 
tion of Salt of the Earth, the tradition of bourgeois critical 
realism, than our films. Well, history will be the judge. At 
least we've tried. 

But as long as we're talking abstractly about political 
film, or revolutionary film, we should say that there’s no 
such thing as a royal path to revolutionary film. The form of 
political cinema must be fluid and changing. Still, there is 
a very obvious fact that we’ve been unable to make people 
recognize: you can’t express revolutionary content through 
traditional forms. 

The films we've made are considered aberrations. Peo- 
ple are violently against them — there's a real ideological 
hatred surrounding those films. In one way, this is good, but 
we can’t continue to be satisfied with just that. Our problem 
is to reach more people, and to prove that the path we've 
opened is a valuable one. The main difficulty is to convince 
people that there is a need for analysis through images and 
sound. For now, we must say that people are refusing this 
idea. 

| ran across a book, some kind of dictionary of cinema, 
and there was a short note on Jean-Luc that pointed out 
that all of Jean-Luc’s films have been learning processes 
for him. \|n a way, the films we've made together have in- 
tensified that process. But people refuse to allow that possi- 
bility — that a film can settle some problems and contra- 
dictions for the filmmaker. 

We wrote a text for Tout Va Bien that we didn’t use, in 
which Yves says to Jane that “It’s not too difficult to know 
where you're going. The difficulty is to know where you are 
starting from.” This is our problem too, and it's led to our 
being accused of individualism, petit-bourgeois thinking, 
and so forth. 

The point about films being learning processes is a very 
good one. But this is a problem, because audiences want the 
filmmaker to pretend he has all the answers. 

Yes, that’s true, but this is only a reflection of the way 
movies have been made traditionally. We are rediscovering 
things that Dziga Vertov discovered in his own time. Movies 
haven't operated as effectively, in a revolutionary way, as 
literature has. Movies are still working with narrative forms 
that were exploded in literature half a century ago. This isa 
revolution. Jean-Luc’s earlier films didn’t achieve that revo- 
lution. They began to set some of the explosive charges, but 
it was just a beginning. Some of his earlier films, like Pierrot 
Le Fou, appear now as highly traditional narratives. But in 
their time they had a real revolutionary function. In a sense 
they are still revolutionary, because people should be pro- 
ducing more of these films, and they’re not. 

But that’s assuming general audiences are ready for 
films of that ideological density. All of Jean-Luc’s films, and 
now your films, necessarily limit their audience by their very 
rigorousness. 

We've not been elitists, or aristocrats, of our own will. 
We don't despise people. In a way, we’re very modest. When 
we were touring in the States last time, when we did the 
long interview with you, our difficulty with English was one 
of the things that made people think we were dogmatists, 
and so on. We're not, and we don’t want to be. It’s true that 
sometimes we attack certain people and ideas very strongly, 
but that’s because the ideological contradictions are some- 
times very clearly antagonistic. There are some problems 
that you can’t avoid, and you have to stand and fight. But 
there is a huge problem in trying to preserve our option for 
a revolutionary form, while trying to reach more people. 
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We are still working from the quotation of Chairman 
Mao that says: There are two possibilities. Someone is starv- 
ing, so you can catch a fish for him. But tomorrow what will 
he eat? He doesn’t know how to fish. The problem is to teach 
him how to fish. Maybe there are no fish in the river, but at 
least he will be obliged to see exactly what happens when 
you fish. 

Making films the way we are making them is partially 
to suggest that films are very simple and complex at the 
same time. Anyone can make a film. Jean-Luc has this fan- 
tastic power to help you free yourself from any kind of Hol- 
lywood complex, which is the complex everyone suffers 
from when he picks up a camera. A film can be made out of 
two stills, and you don’t need a plot. 

What comes after Tout Va Bien? 

There is still the Palestine movie, which has changed a 
lot. It's been through three or four versions, and now it's 
going to be done in still another way. We can’t do a film on 
Palestine any more, because the situation there has changed 
so drastically, so it will be a film on how to film history. It 
will include all the Palestine footage, along with fictional 
stuff, newsreels, material on the French underground in the 
Second World War... We have a book to finish, which will 
be called, ‘‘Down With Cinema,” or maybe “Up With Cine- 
ma’. We have four or five other projects. But frankly, | don’t 
know exactly what is going to happen. The Dziga Vertov 
group has been living and working for four years now, and 
maybe it’s at its end. As long as it is only Jean-Luc and me, 
we need to make our own films as well as making films 
together. 

How about the audience? Does the community for 
which the Dziga Vertov series of films were made still exist? 

That's the main problem, the splitting of the movement. 
The problems we're experiencing now are largely coming 
out of what you're pointing to, the splitting of the movement. 
There’s a lot of fatigue. The same things that are happening 
here are happening in France, and the political landscape 
has changed a lot. The main child of May '68 is some kind 
of workers’ leftism, about which very little can be said so far. 
It will develop itself in the years to come, and we have to re- 
late to it in a new way. So things are going to change. But 
we are not in a desperate mood at all. We are on the of- 
fensive — more so than ever. We've been making films as 
very few people have been making them — a lot of them, 
seven films in three years — and we will continue as long 


as there’s any possibility to raise money. 
One of the things that Jean-Luc has taught me is that 


you must work knowing what kind of economic base you 
have. The proper method of working is not to do a script and 
then try to raise money, but to raise money first and then do 
your script with the money you've raised. If you get two 
bucks, you make a two-buck film. Young filmmakers often 
refuse to face that reality, and knowing that they won’t be 
given the money to make Cleopatra, they still build a Cleo- 
patra script. And then they’re puzzled when they have to 
cancel the scene where the snake makes love with hundreds 
of Legionnaires. 

It would seem that you're moving toward more tradi- 
tional forms in your films. Do you agree? 

There is a need to complete the work we've done by 
making other types of movies than we have in the past, at 
least for the moment. 

Can you be more specific? 

| don’t think we're in a ghetto, and we're not going to 
let people think we are. Tout Va Bien is no different from any 
of our other films in terms of the way politics are built into 
it, but it’s definitely a step in the direction of materialistic 
fiction. We are going to continue to work on that path. It 
has absolutely nothing to do with any kind of retreat. 

| have been telling Jean-Luc lately that as long as we 
are people who read both Raymond Chandler and Mao Tse- 
tung, we have to make a link between the two. And 
you need to make it also. 
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About two and a half years ago, Phil D’Antoni told me the 
story of The French Connection. |t was then a book he had 
just optioned, based on the true story of an important nar- 
cotics investigation that took place in New York City be- 
tween 1960-1962. | thought it was a terrific story filled with 
fascinating characters. 

The narrative as set forth by Robin Moore contained 
all the raw material for an exciting screenplay, except for 
a chase sequence. It was on this point that D'Antoni and | 
were in full agreement: what we needed most of all was a 
powerful chase. In fact, our thinking frankly followed formu- 
la lines: a guy gets killed in the first few minutes; checker- 
board the stories of the cop and the smuggler for approx- 
imately 20 minutes; bring the two antagonists together and 
tighten the screws for another ten minutes or so, then come 
in with a fantastic ten minute chase. After this, it was a 
question of keeping the pressure on for another 20 min- 
utes or so, followed by a slam-bang finish with a surprise 
twist. 

D'Antoni, of course, had been the producer of Bullitt, 
which offered what was probably the best car chase of the 
sound film era. It was because of this that | felt challenged 
to do another kind of chase, one which, while it might re- 
mind people of Bullitt, would not be essentially similar. 

| felt that we shouldn’t have one car chasing another 
car. We had to come up with something different; some- 
thing that not only fulfilled the needs of the story, but that 
also defined the character of the man who was going to be 
doing the chasing — Popeye Doyle, an obsessive, self- 
righteous, driving, driven man. 

At this point, | should say that the chase sequence in 
Bullitt is perhaps the best I’ve ever seen. When someone 
creates a sequence of such power, | don't feel it’s dimi- 
nished if someone else comes along and is challenged by 
it to do better. The chase in Bullitt works perfectly well in 
its own framework, and so, | feel, does the one in French 





Connection. When a director puts a scene like that on film, 
it really stands forever as a kind of yardstick to shoot at, 
one that will never really be topped. That will always provide 
a challenge for other film makers. 


CONCEPT 

After | had agreed to direct the film, D'Antoni and | 
spent the better part of a year working on what turned out to 
be two unimaginative, unsuccessful screenplays. 

The project was eventually dropped by National Gen- 
eral Pictures, and lay dormant for about 10 months. During 
that time, D'Antoni and | continued to work on it. | had been 
involved in production and post-production work on Boys 
in The Band, so my own involvement then was a kind of 
sideline. 

Every studio in the business turned the picture down, 
some twice. Occasionally, we would get a glimmer of hope, 
and during one such glimmer, we contacted Ernest Tidy- 
man, who had been a criminal reporter for the New York 
Times, and had written a novel called Shaft, the galleys of 
which D'Antoni had read and passed on to me. Tidyman had 
not written a screenplay before. But we felt, because of 
what we read of Shaft, that he had a good ear for the kind 
of New York street dialogue we wanted for The French 
Connection. 

Tidyman agreed to work with us on an entirely new 
script. Up to this point, we had a storyline that was pretty 
solid, but we had nothing in the script that indicated the 
kind of chase we eventually wound up with. We had spent 
a year and gone through two screenplays without indicating 
what the chase scene would be — because we didn't really 
have one. 

One day D'Antoni and | decided to force ourselves 
to spend an afternoon talking, with the hope that we could 
crack this whole idea of the chase wide open. We took a 
walk up Lexington Avenue in New York City. The walk lasted 
for about 50 blocks. Somewhere during the course of it, 
the inspiration began to strike us both, magically, at the 
same time. It's impossible for either one of us to recall who 
first sparked it, but the sparks were fast and unrelenting. 

“What about a chase where a guy is in a car, running 
after a subway train —” 

“Fantastic. Who's in the car?” 

“Well, it would have to be Doyle.” 

“Who's he chasing?” 

“Well, that would have to be Nicoli, Frog Number One’s 
heavy duty man.” 

“How does the thing start?” 

“Listen, what would happen if Doyle is coming home 
after having been taken off the case and Nicoli is on top of 
Doyle's building and he tries to kill him?” 

‘... and in running away, Nicoli can’t get to his car.” 

“Doyle can't get to his.”’ 

“Nicoli jumps on board an elevated train and the only 
way Doyle can follow is by commandeering a car.”’ 

“Terrific.” 

And so on. 

During that walk, D'Antoni and | ad-libbed the entire 
concept of the chase to one another, each building upon the 
other's thoughts and suggestions. The next afternoon, we 
met with Tidyman and dictated to him our mutual concept. 
Tidyman took notes, then went off and put the thing in 
screenplay form. At this point, the chase was all we needed 
to complete a new draft of the script. 

The original draft of the chase ran about five or six 
pages of screenplay. It was very rough and hadn't the benefit 
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of research to establish whether or not what we were pro- 
posing was possible. 

The script in its new form was at that time submitted 
to 20th Century-Fox, namely David Brown and Dick Zanuck, 
who decided to make the picture. 

It then fell to me to determine how we could go about 
shooting this sequence, which we always considered to be 
the most important element in the film. First, we had to 
contact the Metropolitan Transit Authority of New York City. 
This was done by our associate producer, Kenny Utt, to- 
gether with production manager Paul Ganapoler. They hada 
series of meetings with Jules Garfield, the public relations 
representative for the Transit Authority, who agreed in prin- 
ciple to our concept, but told us that there were numerous 
inaccuracies involved in what we were proposing. He said 
that everything having to do with the operation of the ele- 
vated train was inaccurate. We were suggesting that the 
runaway train crash into a stationary train that was just 
outside the station, but it was not possible for such a crash 
to occur because of safety precautions. He said that if we 
would agree to more accurate details, he would allow us 
to use the facilities of the Transit Authority. 

Utt, Ganapoler and | met, together with representatives 
of the Transit Authority Engineering, Safety and other depart- 
ments, all of whom criticized the sequence as written. They 
indicated to us what would be more accurate. Happily, their 
suggestions were more exciting than what we had con- 
ceived. 

For instance, | discovered that it was impossible for an 
elevated train to screech to a sudden halt. If the motorman, 
when threatened by a gunman, had a heart attack and took 
his hands off the forward mechanism, it would operate as a 
kind of safety brake, or deadman’s brake, and would cause 
the train to come slowly to a stop. 

| also learned of a device called a trip-lock, which is 
placed at intervals along the tracks. This is a small yellow 
hammer that lowers to allow the smooth passage of a train 
when the signal light is green. If the signal is red, the trip- 
lock is in an upraised position. If a train goes through a red 
light, the trip-lock raises and strikes the wheels and causes 
them to gradually slow down. This makes the train come to 
a gradual stop, rather than a sudden brake. 

One thing the Transit Authority people were adamant 
about: There would be no crashing of the two trains. We 
agreed to this. We ultimately came up with a suggestion of 
a crash, not one that is graphically presented. 

| worked with the TA people for several weeks. Then 
| went ahead and wrote a new sequence that was consider- 
ably longer than the first and more accurate in terms of what 
would actually happen, given the fictional circumstances 
that we devised. This sequence was approved by the Transit 
Authority and we had a go-ahead. 


EXECUTION 

As everyone knows, most films are not shot in se- 
quence. Our chase scene was shot entirely out of sequence, 
and over a period of about five weeks. It did not involve 
solid day-to-day shooting. One reason was that we were 
given permission to use only one particular Brooklyn line, 
the Stillwell Avenue, running from Coney Island into Man- 
hattan. After numerous location scouting trips with Utt and 
Ganapoler, we found a section of the Stillwell Line that we 
thought would be ideal, stretching from Bay 50th Street 
to 62nd Street. 

It seemed right because the Marlboro housing project 
was located just two blocks from the entrance to the Bay 
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50th Street Station. The project was perfect for Doyle's 
apartment building, and it stood directly across the street 
from the Stillwell tracks. 

Together with Utt, Ganapoler, my cameraman, Owen 
Roizman, and the First Assistant Director, Terry Donnelly, 
| proceeded to plan a shooting sequence. We knew that in 
shooting in the middle of winter, we might run into a number 
of unforeseen problems. But no one could have guessed 
at some of the ones we were eventually hit with. 

| decided to divide the shooting into two logical seg- 
ments: The train and the car. They had to be shot separate- 
ly, of course, but at times we had to have both for tie-in 
shots. 

| had hoped for bad weather because it would help the 
look and the excitement. But, of course, | also hoped for 
consistent light. We told ourselves that even if the light was 
not consistent, we had to shoot anyway; our schedule and 
our budget demanded it. | would try to accommodate the 
cameraman if the light was radically different from day 
to day. 

If we had a weather report saying the light was going 
to be different on one day from what it was on the preceding 
day, we would try to schedule something else. This occur- 
red on a number of occasions. As it happened, the New 
York winter of 1970-71 was not a mild one. Although there 
was little snow or rain, there was a great deal of bright sun- 
light. It was painfully cold through most of December and 
January, when the chase was filmed. 

Very often it was so cold — sometimes five degrees 
above zero — that our camera equipment froze, or: the 
train froze and couldn't start. One day, the special effects 
spark machine didn’t work, again because of the cold. Once 
the equipment rental truck froze. We seldom had four good 
hours of shooting a day while inside the train. 

One day, after having filmed for six consecutive days 
with bright sunlight, there was a time when we had to shoot a 
sequence with the car running underneath the tracks. In the 
morning, after everyone had arrived at location, a massive 
snowstorm began. Needless to say, we didn't shoot any 
chase that day. 

A part of our concept was that the pursuit should be 
happening during a normal day in Brooklyn. It was important 
that we tie in the day-to-day activity of people working, shop- 
ping, crossing the street, walking along, whatever. This 
meant that while the staging had to be exciting, we had to 
exercise great caution because we'd be involving innocent 
pedestrians. 

The Transit Authority allowed us one section of express 
track on the Stillwell Avenue Line from Bay 50th Street to 
62nd Street, a total of eight local stops and about 26 blocks. 
But there was a catch: We could only shoot between the 
hours of ten in the morning and three in the afternoon! 

This was the time between the rush hours. Quitting at 
three o'clock was a hardship, because it meant we would 
only have half a day to shoot with the train. Starting at ten 
was also a problem, because we had to break by one p.m. 
for a one-hour lunch. This meant, in effect, that we had really 
less than five good hours of shooting each day. It also meant 
that we would have to be so well planned that every actor, 
every stuntman, and every member of the crew knew exact- 
ly what was expected of him. It meant that | would have 
to lay out a detailed shot-by-shot description of what was 
going to wind up on the screen, before | had shot it. 


THE BEST-LAID PLANS 
Some days we planned to film under a section of ele- 
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vated track and arrived to find that section of track being 
repaired. So we had to change our schedule and try to shoot 
something else in the script. 

Five specific stunts were planned within the frame- 
work of the chase. These were to occur along various points 
of the journey of the commandeered car. They were to be 
cross-cut with shots of Doyle driving fast and with the action 
that was going on in the train above. 

A word about the commandeered car. It was a brown, 
1970 Pontiac, four door sedan, equipped with a four speed 
gear shift. We had a duplicate of this car with the back seat 
removed so we could slip in camera mounts at will. The 
original car was not gutted, but remained intact so that it 
could be shot from exterior. 

The entire chase was shot with an Arriflex camera, 
as was most of the picture. There was a front bumper mount, 
which usually had a 30- or 50-millimeter lens set close to 
the ground for point-of-view shots. Within the car, there 
were two mounts. One was for an angle that would include 
Gene Hackman driving and shoot over his shoulder with 
focus given to the exterior. The other was for straight-ahead 
points-of-view out the front window, exclusive of Hackman. 

Whenever we made shots of Hackman at the wheel, 
all three mounted cameras were usually filming. When 
Hackman was not driving, | did not use the over-shoulder 
camera. For all of the exterior stunts, | had three cameras 
going constantly. Because we were using real pedestrians 
and traffic at all times, it was impossible to undercrank, 
so everything was shot at normal speed. In most shots, the 
car was going at speeds between 70 and 90 miles an hour. 
This included times when Hackman was driving, and | should 
point out that Hackman drove considerably more than half 
of the shots that are used in the final cutting sequence. 

While it was desirable to have Gene Hackman in the 
car as much as possible, we hired one of the best stunt 
drivers from Hollywood, Bill Hickman, to drive the five 
stunts. Consulting with Hickman, | determined what the 
stunts would be, trying to take advantage of the particular 
topography of the neighborhood. 


THE FIVE STUNTS 

(1) Doyle’s car driving under the tracks very fast. He 
looks up to check the progress of the train. A car shoots 
out of an intersection as he crosses it. Doyle’s car narrowly 
misses this car, spins away and Cuts across a service station 
to get back underneath the elevated tracks. 

(2) From within Doyle’s car, as he pulls up behind a 
truck we see a sign on the truck, “Drive Carefully’. The 
truck makes a quick left turn without signaling, just as Doyle 
tries to pass him on the left, causing a collision and spinoff. 

(3) Doyle approaches an intersection while looking up 
at the tracks. As he glances down, an enormous truck 
passes in front of him, obscuring his view of a metal fence. 
When the truck pulls away, the fence stands directly in his 
path. This particular fence was not part of the Stillwell 
Avenue route. It was something we discovered while loca- 
tion-scouting beneath the Myrtle Avenue Line, another 
elevated branch several miles away from Stillwell Avenue. 
| decided to switch locales because of this fence which 
suddenly prevented a car from continuing beneath the 
tracks. 

(4) Doyle speeds through an intersection against the 
light. As he does so, a woman with a baby buggy steps 
quickly off the curb and into his path. Doyle has to swerve 
and crash into a pile of garbage cans on a safety island. 

(5) Doyle turns into a one-way street the wrong way 


to get back underneath the elevated tracks. Over his left 
shoulder, we see the train running parallel to Doyle, a half- 
block away. 

On the first day of shooting the chase, we scheduled 
the first stunt, which was to be Doyle’s car spinning off a 
car that had shot out of an intersection. | had four cameras 
operating. Two were in a gas station approximately 100 
yards from where the spin-off would occur. One was on the 
roof of the station with a 500mm lens, and another had a 
zoom lens on the ground, hidden behind a car. Two more 
cameras were on the street, directly parallel to the ones in 
the gas station, also about 100 yards from where the spin- 
off was to occur. 

What we hoped would not happen, happened, causing 
this shot to be much more exciting than Hickman or | had 
planned. The stunt driver who was in the other car mis- 
timed his approach to Doyle’s car (with Hickman driving), 
and instead of screeching to a halt several feet before it, 
mis-cued and rammed it broadside! 

Both cars were accordions, and so on the first shot 
of the first day of shooting the chase, we rammed our chase 
car and virtually destroyed it on the driver's side. 

Fortunately, Bill Hickman wasn’t hurt. The driver of the 
other car wasn’t hurt. Each of them walked away shaken and 
mad, but safe and sound. And | was able to pick up the 
action after the crash and continue it with Doyle’s car swerv- 
ing off and continuing on its way. 

Naturally, right after this spectacular crash occurred, 
all four cameramen chimed out ‘“‘Ready when you are, B.F.” 

We were forced to call our duplicate car into service 
on the first day of shooting, and on all subsequent days 
when we had to shoot events that would conceivably occur 
before the crash. 

To achieve the effect of Hackman’s car narrowly miss- 
ing the woman with the baby, | had the car with the three 
mounted cameras drive toward the woman, who was a stunt 
girl. As she stepped off the curb, the car swerved away 
from her several yards before coming really close. But it 
was traveling approximately 50 miles per hour. 

| used these angles, together with a shot that was made 
separately from a stationary camera on the ground, zoom- 
ing fast into the girl's face as she sees Doyle’s car and 
screams. This was cut with a closeup of Doyle as he first 
sees her, and these two shots were linked to the exterior 
shots of the car swerving into the safety island with the trash 
cans. 

The only other ‘special effect’’ was the simulated crash 
of the trains. Since we couldn’t get permission to actually 
stage a crash, we achieved the effect by mounting a camera 
inside the “approaching” train, which we positioned next 
to the train that was waiting outside the station. We had the 
“approaching” train pul/ away and shot the scene in reverse, 
undercranking to twelve frames per second. Just after what 
seems to be the moment of impact, we included an enor- 
mous crashing sound on the sound track, completing the 
illusion. 

For many of the shots with the car, the assistant di- 
rectors, under Terry Donnelly’s supervision, cleared traffic 
for approximately five blocks in each direction. | had mem- 
bers of the New York City tactical police force to help con- 
trol traffic. But most of the control was achieved by the 
AD’s with the help of off-duty members of the police depart- 
ment — many of whom were involved in the actual case. 

Working with Donnelly were second assistants Peter 
Bogart and Ron Walsh, plus trainees Dwight Williams and 
Mike Rausch. 
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Needless to say, the cooperation of New York City 
officials was incredible. We were given permission literally 
to control the traffic signals on those streets where we ran 
our chase car. We rehearsed a shot in slow motion five or 
six times before | was satisfied that all safety conditions 
were met and that the coordination was there. 

Then we prayed a lot, and kept our fingers crossed. 

For one particular shot, we used no controls whatever. 
This was a shot with two cameras mounted, one inside and 
One outside the car. The inside camera was on a 50mm 
lens, shooting through the front window; the outside camera 
was on a 25mm mounted to the front bumper. | was in the 
car. Bill Hickman drove the entire distance of the chase run, 
approximately 26 blocks, at speeds between 70 and 90 
miles an hour. With no control at all and only a siren on top 
of his car, we went through red lights and drove in the wrong 
lane! 

This was, of course, the wrap shot of the film. | made 
two takes and from these we got most of the point-of-view 
shots for the entire sequence. 


COMPLETION 

The question |'m most asked in interviews about The 
French Connection, is how the chase was filmed. As is 
obvious from the above notes, it was filmed one shot at a 
time, with a great deal of rehearsal, an enormous amount 
of advance planning, and a good deal of luck. 

But at least 50 per cent of the effectiveness of the 
sequence comes from the sound and editing. The sound 
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was done entirely after the fact. Several months after the 
completion of shooting and what looked like a good cut, | 
went back to New York City. With sound man Chris New- 
man, we made all the sounds for the elevated train. Then | 
returned to California and with Don Hall, the sound super- 
visor at 20th, made all the sound for the car on the Fox back 
lot. 

We treated the recording of the individual effects with 
the same care and attention to detail as we did the photo- 
graphing of the picture. The use of effective sound effects 
is, | feel, as important as the picture. 

Individual frames or shots or still photographs from 
the chase are unimpressive. The manner in which all the 
elements are combined, and how sound effects orchestrate 
the scene — that makes it effective. 

| can't say too much about the importance of editing. 
When | looked at the first rough cut of the chase, it was 
terrible. It didn’t play. It was formless, in spite of the fact 
that | had a very careful shooting plan which | followed in 
detail. It became a matter of removing a shot here or adding 
a shot there, or changing the sequence of shots, or dropping 
one frame, or adding one or two frames. And here’s where 
| had enormous help from Jerry Greenberg, the editor. 

As | look back on it, the shooting was easy. The cutting 


and the mixing were enormously difficult. It was 
all enormously rewarding. 


William Friedkin, who is currently completing The Exorcist in New York for Warner Brothers, recently 
signed to produce and direct two features for Universal. 
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HANNIE CAULDER 


A Paramount release (1972). 85 minutes. Director: Burt Kennedy 
Producer: Patrick Curtis. Executive Producer: S. Tony Tenser 
Screenplay: Z.X. Jones, based on characters created by lan 
Quicke and Bob Richards. Director of Photography: Edward Scai- 
fe. Music: Ken Thorne. Editor: Jim Connock. Cast: Raquel Welch, 
Robert Culp, Ernest Borgnine, Strother Martin, Jack Elam, Chris- 
topher Lee, Diana Dors. 


After exchanging shots with a stage- 
coach driver they ambush, the Clem- 


ens brothers — Jack Elam, Strother 
Martin and Ernest Borgnine — scuttle 
down a rocky ridge. “What's your 


plan?” whines Martin, as only he can 
whine. “It's called stayin’ alive,” grunts 
Borgnine, lumbering for all he is worth 
toward his horse and the sunset. 

Staying alive is a bizzare business 
in Burt Kennedy's Hannie Caulder, a 
film that attempts to move between 
two levels Kennedy has kept separate 
in his work till now. On one level we 
have the gross comedy of Kennedy’s 
recent Support Your Local Gunfighter 
and Dirty Dingus McGee. On another 
level we have the bloody relentlessness 
of Kennedy's The Deserter. The prob- 
lem is that the Elam-Martin-Borgnine 
gang have to carry both levels. 

Hannie Caulder begins with the 
Clemens brothers’ unsuccessful, 
bloody and comic robbery of a bank — 
a robbery that sets the stage for the 
disconcerting jumps from broad com- 
edy to bloody violence. Elam, Martin 
and Borgnine, an unsettling trio to 
which we are never sure how to re- 
spond, soon kill a rancher, steal his 
horses, burn his home and rape his 
wife (not in that order). The wife (Ra- 
quel Welch) survives and goes after 
the trio, bent on revenge. She quickly 
picks up a bleak gunfighter/teacher, 
played with uncharacteristic reserve 
by Robert Culp in grey beard and 
rimless glasses. 

The film then moves episodically 
from Welch, Culp and their pupil- 


teacher relationship to the Clemens 
brothers’ ineffectual career of crime, 
and their all-too effective avocation of 
mayhem. The scenes with the Clem- 
ens. brothers wandering around the 
nameless, bleak landscape of Peck- 





inpah-land concentrate on horseplay 
and gross verbal humor, including 
the inevitable reference to sex in 
Sonora which appears in every Kennedy 
western. At the same time, we are 
constantly reminded of the brutality 
of the trio. They are animals without 
morality. As playful animals, they are 
amusing. As animals seeking to satisfy 
their needs for food, sex or survival, 
they are brutish and frightening. 

In contrast, we see Welch, whose 
lines (verbal) and reactions are wisely 
kept to a minimum by Kennedy as 
she pursues the trio. If the Clemens 
brothers exist in an amoral Peckinpah- 
land, Hannie and Luther (Culp) are 
presented in a more leisurely, ex- 
pansive Sergio Leone-land: their slow 
coming together in the desert; their 
pilgrimage to Mexico to get her a ‘‘spe- 
cial’” gun; Culp’s languid training ses- 
sions by a truly beautiful seaside; the 
improbable gunfight against a dozen 
attacking Mexican bandits, complete 
with trick shooting and, in keeping 
with the Leone tradition, a minimum 
of blood and a maximum of corpses. 
The killings by Culp are depicted as 
professional — essentially bloodless, 
ritualized, cool, even indifferent. The 
Clemens _ killings, in contrast, are 
horrible — red-splashed and discon- 
certing. The difference is that between 
Leone’s dreamy myth of the West, 
and Peckinpah’s American’ urban 
nightmare. 

The critical/moral question arises 
as to whether it is more effective to 
show blood and violence in the hope of 
frightening the audience into aware- 
ness of its real horror, or whether it is 
more effective to bloodlessly pile up the 
bodies in appalling indifference. Ken- 
nedy, intentionally or not, tries to do 
both. 

When Hannie tracks the Clemens 
brothers down she has changed (as 
much as it is possible for Raquel Welch 
to change) from a frontier housewife 
to a consciously sexual, tight-pantsed, 
cool, wise-cracking killer. She has 
learned from Culp the terrible lesson 
of not seeing her opponent as a human, 
but as a target. In a sense, her confron- 
tation with the brothers is reminiscent 
of Japanese samurai films in which a 
ronin has vowed to control his emotions 
and devote himself to a lifetime of 
revenge against those who have killed 


his master. In achieving the profes- 
sionalism to kill his enemies, the samu- 
rai runs the risk of losing his humanity 
as, in many ways, Hannie does. The 
slow motion dispatch of the last bro- 
ther, while far from original, and direct- 
ly referring to Peckinpah, does shock 
us and Hannie with the horror of death. 

We are left with a question which, 
to his credit, Kennedy does not try to 
answer: Is Hannie and Luther’s cold, 
inhuman approach to death and vio- 
lence any less horrible than the Elam- 
Martin-Borgnine animal response? 

Kennedy's innovative use of slow 
motion accents the feeling of power- 
lessness and pain. Culp and Borgnine 
engage in a duel with a knife and gun. 
a duel which echoes the gun vs. knife 
confrontation between James Coburn 
and Robert Wilke in The Magnificent 
Seven, which in turn evokes the slow 
motion battle in the field between the 
thin samurai and the braggart in The 
Seven Samurai. Kennedy, however, 
slows the action before the moment 
of impact. It is not the slowly falling 
body we watch in suspended time, but 
the drawing of the gun and the inevit- 
able flight of the knife toward the hero. 
We are helpless and, possibly, shocked. 

The final shootout between Welch 
and Borgnine in a deserted prison in 
the desert is a beautiful evocation of 
unheroic loneliness: the animal brutality 
of the West embodied in Borgnine, 
and all that he represents of America’s 
violent history, against Welch's cold, 
efficient beauty. 

At the very end of the film, a sleek, 
black-clad gunfighter appears to ride 
off into the sunset with Hannie after he 
has mysteriously helped her — for 
reasons which are obvious (Kennedy 
and Welch will never be accused of 
over-zealous devotion to the cause of 
women’s liberation). The gunfighter’s 
appearance, and his shooting the 
knife out of Borgnine’s hand to even the 
odds, is a visual throwback to the 
Western of several decades ago, when 
myths were simpler and the hysteria 
and brutality of the street didn’t seep 
as overtly into the darkness of our 
movie theaters as it does in Hannie 
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Hannie Caulder is a serious western, 
ostensibly about a lady gunfighter, 
but more deeply concerned with the 
price of Power (‘‘Power’’ in the magical 
sense of power over objects and 
events). Director Burt Kennedy (The 
Rounders, Welcome to Hard Times, 
The War Wagon, etc.) frequently 
builds his non-comic films on allegorical 
foundations, and such is the case with 
Hannie Caulder. After a recent series 
of potboilers like Return of the Seven, 
Hannie signals the return of Burt Ken- 
nedy. 

The film opens as the Clemens 
brothers, three demented outlaws 
played by Ernest Borgnine, Jack Elam 
and Strother Martin (and more than a 
little reminiscent of the Three Stooges) 
flub a bank robbery. Fleeing from the 
Federales, they stop briefly to rape 
Hannie Caulder (Raquel Welch), kill 
her husband and burn her house. As 
Hannie mourns, half-dressed among 
the ashes, a_ professional bounty- 
hunter named Thomas Luther Price 
(Robert Culp) approaches in search 
of water. Hannie sees in him the means 
for her revenge, and convinces him 
to teach her how to use a gun. 

Price takes her to Mexico, where 
master-gunsmith Bailey (Christopher 
Lee) builds a revolver for her while 
she learns how to shoot. When Hannie 
is ready to take on the Clemenses, 
Price attempts to dissuade her (‘Win 
or lose, you lose, Hannie Caulder.’’), 
but she is intent on revenge. Finally, 
in a vain attempt to protect her, Price 
is killed by the eldest of the brothers. 
Alone, Hannie faces each of the Cle- 
menses in turn and, with the help of a 
mysterious gunslinger dressed in black, 
kills them. 

While the plot ‘reads’ like a stan- 
dard western, Kennedy sets up res- 
onances that make it apparent there’s 
much more happening beneath the 
surface than on it. The Clemens bro- 
thers, bumblingly comic yet deadly, 
are very much like the demons of the 
medieval Passion Plays — and are by 
no means to be under-estimated. To 
fight them, Hannie needs more than 
skill — she needs Power. In the long, 
vaguely mysterious sequence at the 
gunsmith’s, a ritual begins which sets 
strange forces in action — forces 
which have not been neutralized at the 
end of the film. The suggestion is that, 
once set in motion, such forces cannot 
be neutralized. They are the forces of 
death. 

Bailey, the gunsmith, is a character 
rich in associations. Like the demi- 


god Vulcan (the weapon-maker to the 
Greek gods), Bailey is more than a 
master craftsman — he knows “‘‘a few 
tricks” to make Hannie’s revolver light 
yet strong. The sequence in which 
he casts the barrel and tempers it is 
very much a ritualized action — sug- 
gestive of the forging of a magical 
weapon. 

While Bailey works, Hannie under- 
goes her own ritual — a ritual of purifi- 
cation and ruthless dedication to the 
arts of death. Although she and Price 
are drawn to one another, they never 
touch; as a witch preparing for a Rite 
of Power, Hannie must remain celibate. 
Furthermore, we feel that Price intui- 
tively knows better than to mess with 
Hannie. She’s learning sorcery along 
with marksmanship, and Price, a mere 
human, is afraid of being caught in 
the crossfire of a magical battle be- 
tween a witch and three demons. 

Finally, there is the mysterious 
“black man’ who first appears shortly 
after Hannie learns to shoot. Price and 
Bailey, who are both dedicated to the 
craft of killing, know and fear him — 
but we never learn who he is. In fact, 
he functions as Hannie’s demon — the 
objectified symbol of her Power — 
conjured into being by her passion for 
revenge. Price is a pragmatic killer, 
Hannie is a passionate one; hence, 
although Price fears the black man, 
Hannie (who must dedicate her entire 
self to death) is stuck with him as a 
familiar. 

When Hannie rides into town to gun 
down the Clemenses, the sheriff imme- 
diately realizes that she is to be shun- 
ned. Not only is she a woman dressed 
in men’s clothing (like the witch Joan 
of Arc), but the aura of power and pride 
that surrounds her is terrifying. The 
proper position of women is made clear 
by the madam of the local brothel, when 
she says to Hannie, “| don’t remember 
hiring you, honey.”” Women are either 
wives or whores. Price comments, at 
one point, that Hannie ‘“‘wants to be a 
man.” He’s wrong. She doesn’t want 
to be a man; she wants to be a witch. 

Yet Hannie doesn’t quite make it; 
she never completely loses her huma- 
nity, and for this reason she never 
internalizes the black man — who must 
help her as an outside actor. At the 
end, she rides off with the black man 
behind her, like a shadow — her demon 
lover. Price is dead — he’s the price 
she has had to pay. She has forsaken 
the Christian ethic (not for nothing 
is his name Thomas Luther Price) to 
embrace the older, pagan creed of 
blood, death and vengeance. Hannie 
has sold her soul for her skill, and the 
black man is there to collect. 

Like Hannie, Kennedy is good — but 
not quite good enough. The allegory is 
fascinating, but it isn’t integrated as 
smoothly as it might be with the plot. 
As a result, the film is a trifle forced — 
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the allegory pokes through the surface 
instead of running smoothly beneath it. 
Nonetheless, there’s much of value in 
the film. Several magnificent sequen- 
ces, including one of the finest slow- 
motion gunfights we've ever seen, 
testify to Kennedy's skill as a film- 
maker. The performances are fine, 
too; Raquel Welch plays Hannie with 
real intelligence and self-awareness. 
Culp’s performance as Price is extra- 
ordinarily subtle, and Christopher Lee 
shines with a beautifully controlled, 
fully-realized serenity as the slightly- 
more-than-human gunsmith. 

For all its flaws, Hannie Caulder set 
us off on a two-hour rap after seeing it. 
Burt Kennedy is back in the running, 
and about time too. 

Michael Goodwin & Naomi Wise 


THE OTHER 


A Twentieth-Century Fox release (1972) of a Rem-Benchmark 
Production. DeLuxe Color. 102 mins. Producer and Director: 
Robert Mulligan. Executive Producer: Thomas Tryon. Screenplay: 
Thomas Tryon, based on his novel. Director of Photography: 
Robert L. Surtees. Music: Jerry Goldsmith. Editors: Folmar Bland- 
sted and O. Nicholas Brown. Cast: Uta Hagen, Diana Muldaur, 
Chris Udvarnoky, Martin Udvarnoky, Norma Connolly. 


1972 has thus far seen the ‘‘emer- 
gence” of two new major directors: 
Francis Ford Coppola, with The God- 
father, and now Robert Mulligan, with 
The Other. 

The Other may be seen as Mulligan’s 
first major achievement; and it is as if 
all his previous films were exercises 
preparing the director for this achieve- 
ment. As with Hitchcock in the ‘20s and 
30s, Mulligan has been acquiring the 
tools with which to create effective 
popularist entertainment, with which 
to express a coherent and personal 
world view. The visual/thematic unity 
of The Other is no mere accident. It 
crystallizes all the elements already 
present in Mulligan’s style (such that 
it tempts re-evaluation of Mulligan’s 
previous films) and is ideally suited to 
the subject matter of Thomas Tryon’s 
novel. 

The film deals with mystical experi- 
ence, ‘the great game,” an area of 
human potential that man seems des- 
tined to explore, but which may be full 
of dangers for the unprepared. It is 
certainly not an area for children 
haunted by unbearable tragedies - as 
in Tryon’s story. Because The Other 
deals with the unknown, with sugges- 
tion, and with the detailing of evil, it 
belongs squarely in the tradition of ter- 
ror films as headed by Psycho. But, 
like Carlos Castenada’s journey in The 
Teachings of Don Juan, the lure and 
promise of the mystical ultimately take 
on a greater weight than the illusory 
mechanisms with which we delight in 
terrifying ourselves. Hitchcock’s films 
are not about suspense, but they use 
the mechanisms of suspense to lead 
us through an experience that assists 
in self-awareness. Likewise, Mulligan’s 
film is not about terror; but it uses the 
mechanisms of terror to lead us into 
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an experience of the metaphysical. 

Mulligan again makes use of the 
distancing techniques of The Summer 
of ’42, not simply in evoking a sense 
of the past, but in seeking a visual 
correlative to the world of our dreams. 
The Other, then, stands as a metaphor 
for the function and meaning of dreams. 
This is not a film about neurosis, just 
as dreams are not in essence neurotic 
but rather curative of neurosis. Exit 
Freud; enter Jung. The Other takes us 
into ourselves, into our dream exis- 
tences, and into the mythological bases 
of our memories. 

Perhaps the essence of Mulligan’s 
style lies in his manipulation of vantage 
points. We watch The Summer of '42 
almost entirely through a long-focus 
lens. Events and characters are in 
close-up, but the camera is not actually 
close to its subject. There is always a 
veil between the viewer and his me- 
mory. This veil is the visual correlative 
of the vantage point of memory. 

Another vantage point that Mulligan 
has investigated (To Kill a Mocking- 
bird, Up the Down Staircase) is the 
point-of-view of children. The director 
evokes performances in child actors 
that capture the spontaneity of child- 
hood’s vision. The camera is set at a 
level looking upward at the adult world 
through the eyes of a child. Thus, Mul- 
ligan can evoke equally the experience 
of childhood and the memory of child- 
hood. 

In The Other, Mulligan changes our 
vantage point from sequence to se- 
quence and even from shot to shot. As 
in the “game” that obsesses his main 
character, Mulligan’s cinema projects 
us into whatever vantage point we 
need to experience. This mobility of 
vantage point gives us the freedom to 
fly, the freedom to understand through 
the eyes of different characters, and 
the potential terror of not understand- 
ing. The skill with which Mulligan moves 
from one vantage point to another is 
devastating, and is the mechanism 
that gives The Other its simultaneous 
grip on our emotions and our intellect. 

Similarly, the ending provides both 
an emotional catharsis and an intellec- 
tual open gate. The story reaches a 
natural dramatic conclusion, but the 
viewer is sent off into his own world of 
continuing speculation. |'ve never 
seen an audience so slow to exit a thea- 
ter. Because the exact meaning of the 
ending is open to speculation, Mulligan 
avoids the kind of simplified explana- 
tion that concluded Psycho, for in- 
stance. That the “explanation” of the 
boy's condition takes place in the 
middle of the movie serves to deepen, 
not diminish, our involvement (cf. 
Vertigo’s narrative structure). The 
abstract reverberations of certain 
essentially non-narrative shots (like 
the close shot of the broken lock after 
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the fire) indicate to what an extent 
Mulligan has escaped the usual con- 
fines of dramatic storytelling. 

At first we are confused; we feel we 
have been deceived; and from this 
confusion, fear creeps in. But, as we 
begin to see the character from a new 
and more knowledgeable point-of-view 
his plight gains our sympathies despite 
the fact of his murders. It is the grand- 
mother, not the boy, who becomes 
threatening in the fire scene. It is she, 
after all, who has abused ‘the great 
game,” and it is she who is destroyed 
by fire (the standard mythological fate 
of those who would break cosmic 
laws). 

Thus, the sadly lyrical final pan and 
freeze frame of the boy has the same 
sympathetic meaning as its origin in 
Les Quatre Cents Coups. We have seen 
many of Mulligan’s techniques before. 
But if Mulligan borrows elements from 
the common domain of other directors, 
it is neither in homage nor through lack 
of inventiveness. Mulligan’s vocabulary 
is no more or less eclectic than Hawks, 
or Dwan’s. His use of each technique is 
correct and knowledgeable; that it may 
have been used before is irrelevant. 

Perhaps this apparent eclecticism 
has been the blinder, the source of 
Mulligan’s reputation as a minor direc- 
tor. Yet it is precisely this suspicion 
of eclecticism that reinforces the sense 
of déja vu that is essential in linking 
our dream visions to their mythological 
bases. Mulligan’s is a style that seeks 
the common denominator of inner ex- 
perience. The director lets us re- 
experience childhood — perhaps to 
free us from the phantoms that grew 
there and which have plagued us ever 
since, and perhaps simultaneously to 
help us remember the potential we 
once had, but somewhere lost. 

John H. Dorr 


LE SOUFFLE 
AU COEUR 


France (1970). 110 mins. Director and screenplay: Louis Malle. 
Photography: Ricardo Aronovich. Sound: Jean-Claude Laureux. 
Editing: Suzanne Baron. Production: Marianne Films, Vidés Cine- 
matographica Sas (Rome), Franz Seitz Filmproduktion (Munich). 
Cast: Léa Massari (Clara), Benoit Ferreux (Laurent), Daniel Gélin 
(Le Pére), Marc Winoncourt (Marc), Fabrien Ferreux (Thomas), 
Michel Lonsdale (Pére Henri). 


A decade ago, not only was the open 
sexuality of Louis Malle’s The Lovers 
subjected to minor cuts by censors, 
but its cool treatment of marital infide- 
lity provoked cries in France about 
the undermining of the family. The 
French Ministry of Culture, after all, 
thought Vadim’s melodramatic Liaisons 
Dangereuses immoral and, to this day, 
has not sanctioned the showing of 
Rivette’s La Religieuse. Now Malle’s 
most recent feature has raised only a © 
mild flutter: true, amidst today’s fleshly 
turmoil no one would be likely to remark 
on a little sexual explicitness, but the 
film’s young hero does sleep with his 
mother, and one would have thought 





this within hailing distance of those 
deadly sins which used to form the 
archly cautionary substance of entire 
French features. 

Aside from one or two fugitive letters 
in Le Monde objecting to incest in gen- 
eral, though, the shock effect of Malle’s 
film has been mild. In part this seems 
the result of the implications most 
readily drawn from the director/scena- 
rist’s treatment of the event itself. Far 
from traumatizing the sensitive young 
adolescent who occupies the film's 
center, the incest in question both 
propels him into the adult world and 
reconciles the entire family unit. Sleep- 
ing with one’s mother is not productive 
of a symbolic wound which alienates 
and exiles; rather, it intensifies the 
unity and significance of familial ex- 
perience. Incest thus becomes de- 
mystified, and taboos are placed at the 
service of a bourgeoisie whose earlier 
presence in the film has been shown 
as brutal and stultifying. 

At first glance Le Souffle Au Coeur 
falls within the symbolically gallic sub- 
genre which treats of a young man and 
his maturing sensibility. Here the setting 
is Dijon of the mid-1950s, the social 
rank is upper-middle, and the boy in 
question is intellectually precocious. 
Laurent, at 14 the youngest son of a 
stuffy gynecologist and his youthful 
Italian wife (deftly played by Lea Mas- 
sari), is moving beyond Camus on 
suicide even as the film opens. Just 
before he sleeps with his mother, he 
has reached The Story of O. 

Though still a sexual chrysalis, his 
tastes and opinions are fully developed 
and all on the right side — Bird and 
Monk, opposition to French policy in 
Indo-China — and this precociousness 
breeds in him a patrician acumen well 
suited to his family name of Chevalier. 
He is, then, the noble flower growing 
amongst the weeds of the upper-middle 
class. When he develops a slight heart 
condition and stays with his mother at 
a fashionable spa while taking a ‘“‘cure,” 
their spiritual isolation from their 
coarser peers becomes objectified. 
No one else in their world is as sensi- 
tive and beautiful as they are, Malle 
tells us: their coupling is the natural 
consequence of their shared sensibil- 
ities. But Malle wants it the other way, 
too: denying the emotive logic of his 
plot, he wishes incest to be the vehicle 
whereby the understanding mother 
brings the wayward child once more 
within the family fold. 

Louis Malle’s best films treat the 
theme of flight, of a central character's 
physical and psychic struggle — usual- 
ly unsuccessful — to escape from a 
constricting environment. This design 
is the great legacy of Renoir and Bres- 
son, and Malle shares it at various 
moments with others of his generation, 
especially Godard, Rivette and Truf- 
faut. The bored bourgeoise of The 
Lovers escapes with her young student 
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as if moving in a dream where all 
wishes are fulfilled. Less successful 
are the stylish thief of Le Voleur, 
weighted down by the meticulously 
rendered world of objects which he is 
impelled constantly to appropriate, 
and the wan café intellectual of Le Feu 
Follet who flees sanitariums and dinner 
parties only to find himself waiting 
round the corner. When Malle decided, 
in 1968, that he had to escape the 
particular environment within which 
his most recent films had been made, 
he turned to India, just as Renoir him- 
self had done in similar circumstances 
almost two decades before. 

In Le Souffle Au Coeur this theme 





of flight has been reversed and almost 
narodied. At one point the young hero's 
drunken goon brothers literally pull 
him off the body of a motherly prostitute 
with whom they have arranged his 
defloration. The next scene shows 
Laurent packing, as if to leave home, 
but he is only off to Scout camp — 
with admonitions from the ancient, 
maternal maid to remember his under- 
shirt. More fundamentally, the time 
spent with his mother at the spa would 
seem to constitute an escape from the 
restrictive attitudes of the family, with 
sex as the physical correlative of that 
adult world. In fact, his sexual initiation 
draws him ever more deeply within the 
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family: he sleeps with the ideal mother, 
and seems at the close of the film to 
be reconciled with the ogre father. 

Malle attempts rather frantically to 
show that incest will not cripple Lau- 
rent’s desire for “normal” sex, having 
him rush off that same evening to sleep 
with someone his own age. To the ex- 
tent that this action does not make him 
a merely random seducer, it succeeds 
in affirming the almost metaphysical 
nature of the incest, its status as idea 
rather than physical act. Through the 
agency of maternal sex, the family 
has once again been made whole. 
Whatever one feels about the means 
employed for re-establishing familial 
integrity, it is clear that Malle has con- 
tradicted that theme of flight which 
lies most deeply within him, and which, 
one may hope, will reappear after all 
this falsely imposed harmony has been 
forgotten. Michael Silverman 


GENESIS II 


Genesis II offers a good cross- 
sectional view of the fast-surfacing 
American underground film. It contains 
fourteen films from thirty seconds to 
eighteen minutes in length, and like 
all pot-pourris of film they range from 
brilliant to flat and trite. As | can't 
review them all individually in this space 
I'll point to the worst and the best. 

Two of the longer films represent 
the weakness of underground film, its 
tendency to stretch a limited idea and 
assume that the abstract in art works 
easily in film. Thus E Pluribus Unum 
(13 min.) plays with woman’s power 
over men using a fish-eye camera and 
the old tried and true chase scene. 
For brief instants it is Daliesque or 
gripping but it wears thin despite a 
clever sound track. Project 1 (13 min.) 
is in much the same bag except that 
Jim Morrison's song gives it a sudden 
kick part way through. Yet even these 
‘worst of the bunch’ films have a flow 
of image and sound which suggests 
where film could go. 

On the bright side of Genesis II are 
the shorter films and the animation. 
The Unicycle Race is a brilliant drawn- 
on-film animation and it is set to a 
superb high speed rhythmic score. 
Herman uses the dry lecturer-psycho- 
logist against an hilarious one minute 
animated picture and Bambi Meets 
Godzilla is one of the greatest quick 
jokes ever animated. Demonstration 
Movie is the final total put-down of 
all those awful instructional movies 
you've ever seen. All of these films work 
a single idea quickly, clearly and 
brilliantly, showing how the human 
imagination outdistances a great deal 
of technical schmaltz in filmmaking. 

Two other items in the package 
deserve special mention. Retreat is an 
anti-war film whose juxtaposition of 
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Lenny Bruce in 
Thank You Masked Man 

“The greatest short ever made.” — 
Rolling Stone 









The Bed 
“Broughton’s finest film, by far.” — 
Stan Brakhage 








Naughty Nurse 
“Hilarious satire on sex fetishes” — N.Y. 
Post 








Minitaurus 
“A wildly comic tale about a young man and 
the women who love him” — Variety 








Paint 
First Prize Oberhausen Festival 







Pianissimo 
Carmen D’Avino's classic, Academy Award 
nominee 









Man and Dog Out for Air 
“Brilliant and astonishing” — Film Quarterly 







Zuckerkandl 
The acclaimed and enormously witty slash at 
the middle-class syndrome of non- 

involvement. 








Andromeda 
An erotic legend of the land of Lesbos 







The Griffith Report 
The spoof discovery of a previously unknown 
D.W. Griffith film. 









The End of Summer 
Satirizing avant-garde film clichés. 







Fuses 
“Carolee Schneemann’s notorious erotic 
masterpiece.” — The Guardian 








Coke Bottle & Apple Knockers 
An early sexploitation piece with a very 
young and very beautiful Marilyn Monroe. 









Out of the Blue 
Document of an electronic daydream 
(nightmare) as stag movies are inadvertently 
broadcast over a commercial television 
Station. 








PLUS — Brakhage, Deren, Emshwiller, Kubelka, 
Maas, Peterson, Tambellini, Tourtelot, Van- 
DerBeek, Weiss. 
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image and sound shows what they can 
do for each other in film. There is a 
closing zoom effect in this film which 
shows technique perfectly wedded to 
theme. Campus Christi is the longest 
film in the set and the best sustained, 
primarily because it is cleverly scripted 
to send up every religious cliché. Its 
comedy is both visual and intellectual, 
with hair-raising sight gags (the modern 
Christ being crucified on a gigantic 
peace symbol) sharing space with digs 
at Kierkegaard. 

Stews are always tasty, and Genesis 
Il (distributed in the US by Directions 
Unlimited and in Canada by Crawleys) 
is a film ragout. It has a few odd lumps 
but the overall achievement is the 
presentation of a bit of all sides of the 
off-beat film scene. From a twentieth 
century hip Christ through inspired 
animation to studies in sexuality, Gene- 
sis Il brings it all through distorted 
lenses, electronic sound, and exciting 
experiments in colour. The whole 
package has imagination and, when it 
is controlled, we get encouraging sug- 
gestions of the possible range of film 


media. Peter Brigg 
SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE FIVE 


A Universal release (1972) of a George Roy Hill-Paul Monash 
Production. Color. 104 mins, Producer: Paul Monash. Director: 
George Roy Hill. Executive Producer: Jennings Lang. Screenplay: 
Stephen Geller, based on the novel by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. Director 
of Photography: Miroslav Ondricek. Music: Glenn Gould. Film 
Editor: Dede Allen. Cast: Michael Sacks, Ron Leibman, Eugene 
Roche, Sharon Gans, Valerie Perrine, Roberts Blossom, Sorrell 
Booke, Kevin Conway 


Slaughterhouse Five, directed by Geor- 
ge Roy Hill, is in many ways a charm- 
ing and enchanting movie — which 
should be a fairly damning comment. 

Billy Pilgrim is a ’50s Boy Scout 
type. He is grinning and naive, faithful 
to his wife and dog, president of the 
Lion's Club, and an optometrist because 
he feels it is his way to help people. 
He is so sweet you want to kick him: 
the epitome of the American Dream — 
successful but unspoiled, Christian and 
loving down to his toenails. Ah, but 
poor Billy has been traumatized by his 
one dose of reality — he was a POW 
during the firebombing of Dresden. 
Fortunately, Billy meets the fate he 
deserves: he is floated away to the 
mystical and mysterious planet of Tral- 
famadore, where he sees all time and 
all things as one, accepts life and im- 
pregnates Montana Wildhack. Montana 
is, by the way, an ‘“actress/dancer” 
and a far superior sex object to his fat 
earthly wife. Billy dies violently, but in 
peace and harmony with all things. 
And the lesson of the bombing of Dres- 
den is to accept the horrors and absur- 
dities of earth in Billy’s kindly, if con- 
fused style, and perhaps you too will 
someday be carted off to a heavenly 
planet where it will All Make Sense. 

It is the fairytale ending that blunts 
the impact of the movie, and which 
absolves us from dealing with the very 





real problems presented. The pre- 
Tralfamadorian part of the movie is 
structured around Billy’s life in the US, 
tidily cut in with scenes from his life 
in the Army, all culminating in the 
bombing of Dresden and later in his trip 
to Tralfamadore. This structure, by the 
way, is not that of the book, in which 
we are immediately told that the flash- 
backs and forwards are not that at all, 
but are Billy’s experiences as he be- 
comes ‘‘unstuck in time.” In concealing 
this fact the movie heightens the impact 
of the bombing, but provides us with a 
soft cushion to land on at the end. 

In refusing to give us the standard 
beady-eyed Nazi, but instead con- 
centrating on the young boys who are 
serving as German soldiers, the movie 
does make an anti-war statement. In 
following one of the boys as he runs 
through the burning ruins of Dresden, 
in showing the pointless destruction 
visited on the bad guys (Germans) by 
the good guys (us, always us), Hill 
shows neither side as noble; both are 
good and evil and ridiculous. Even the 
British stiff upper lip is ridiculed in a 
nice parody of The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. 

Vonnegut’s original idea of the war 
as a children’s crusade, fought by 18 
and 19-year-olds such as Billy, is lost 
in the film, and the audience is led 
to believe that it was the Germans 
alone who were left with children 
soldiers. Demonstrating that our books 
and movies are based on the percep- 
tions of young boys, who in old age 
glorify those immature perceptions, 
must have either been too difficult or 
too subversive for Hill. 

There are moments of comedy and 
semi-comedy. Some of the laughs are 
cheap, such as the fantastic costume 
Billy wears in the camp, his dog pissing 
on his wife’s foot and other scenes 
playing on his innocent acceptance 
of whatever befalls him. But the cheap 
laughs are the best ones in this movie. 
At other times it reaches for a kind of 
black comedy. Some of these attempts 
are successful, and we are struck both 
by the hilarity of an event as well as 
by its tragic nature. Generally how- 
ever, the movie is too stingy in letting 
us sympathize with anyone other than 
Billy, so that any tragi-comic situations 
involving other characters come off as 
neither tragedy nor comedy. When 
Billy's wife goes through a fantastic 
series of car wrecks on her way to see 
Billy in the hospital, her tears and di- 
stress keep us from laughing, and our 
dislike for her keeps us from crying. 
For some reason, this kind of comedy 
seems to succeed best in literature, 
as in Catch-22, and sometimes on the 
stage, but-is very difficult for a film- 
maker to handle. Bonnie and Clyde 
probably comes closest. 

Of course, the women in the film are 
dreadful, but | suppose we have come 
to expect that. From Billy’s status- 


obsessed, gossipy mother, to his fat 
silly wife (who grows fatter and sillier 
with each moment), to Montana Wild- 
hack, the ideal, loving sex object, the 
women are totally stereotyped and one- 
dimensional. They merely constitute 
one set of problems that Billy must 
escape. 

The movie confronts us with a world 
of essentially political and social di- 
lemmas: war and the code of war, the 
male mystique, the Puritan ethic, social 
status, small-town life, the smothering 
mother — all problems which Billy 
vaguely recognizes and wishes to 
escape. So that is the solution we are 
given. Escape. It is a rather old reli- 
gious answer to political and social 
problems. It makes the movie comfort- 
ing, satisfying. We can’t help liking 
Billy and wishing good things for him, 
just as we wish good things for our- 
selves. Maybe we too will someday be 
swept away to Tralfamadore, never 
more to agonize over earth and its 
bothersome ways. Teena Webb 


EVEN DWARFS 
STARTED SMALL 


Even Dwarfs Started Small is the kind 
of iconoclastic film made by a young 
director of vision who is more con- 
cerned with reshaping the forms of 
cinema than in finding an audience. 
Like Werner Herzog’s other perplexing 
feature Fata Morgana, Dwarfs is equal- 
ly ambitious and idealistic. A common 
theme emerges: apparent negation, 
both formal and narrative, is a perverse 
mask for the joyous celebration of 
simultaneous destruction and rebirth. 

Even Dwarfs Started Small for all 
its anti-audience outrageousness, 
belongs in a very noble tradition of 
affectionate cinematic anarchy. It 
resembles Vigo’s Zero de Conduite 
in its inmates-taking-over-the-asylum 
narrative, early Bunuel in its surrealism, 
early Warhol in that its formlessness 
promises a future redefinition of form, 
and early Chaplin in its nasty-mischie- 
vous sense of humour. 

Basically, the film is an idea fleshed 
out with the indulgence of spontaneity. 
The boredom of Herzog’s lack of con- 
trol over what takes place in front of 
the camera (there is no script) is off-set 
by his affection for the anarchy of his 
gesture and by the integrity of the 
people who become the subject of the 
film. The ‘actors’ are not allowed to 
become objects through the director's 
manipulation. Their freedom in front 
of the camera is essential to their 
dignity as human beings. When your 
actors are the most extreme of social 
minorities (dwarfs), this affectionate 
anarchy is necessary to raise the pro- 
ject above any tinge of exploitation. 

The dwarfs become mischievous 
children, giggling incessantly. Their 
notion of rebellion involves apt attacks 
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“The Greatest Cine 
Accessory since the 
Zoom Lens!”’ 


MASGHUS CINE 
WIORIKBO0Ke 


JOSEPH V. MASCELLI, A.S.C. 


(author of ‘’The Five C’s’’) 


An entirely new concept in visual 
aids for the professional cinema- 
tographer or cinema_ student 
shooting Super 8, 16mm, Super 
16, or 35 mm color film. 
Concise explanatory text, dia- 
grams and tables on EXPOSURE, 
COLOR FILMS, COLOR FILTERS 
& COLOR BALANCE, LENSES, 
and LAB TIMING — combined 
with more than a dozen practi- 
cal cine accessories. 

e 4 Cine Calculators 

e Neutral Test Card 

e Gray Scale & Color Patches 

e Viewing Filter 

e Color Filter Nomographs 

e Lens Focusing Charts 

e Lens Angle Tables 

e Film Time Clocks 

e Time Lapse Tables 

e Camera Test Grids 

e Light Source Filters 

Sample Booklet 

e Magnifier 

e Ruler 

e Lens Tissues 

e Orangewood Stick 
aS ie AA ters and Slate on outside 
back cover, with special mark- 
ing pencil for writing on erasable 
mylar bag in which book is en- 
closed. Everything required to 
help you shoot perfect color 
motion pictures! 
All linear data in both feet and 
meters. All exposure data in 
Footcandles and Lux. Exposure 
Indexes in ASA, BS and DIN. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
$12.75 


Shipped postpaid anywhere in 
North America until December 
31 ($15.00 thereafter). Available 
only from the publisher. Send 
Check or Money Order Now to: 


CINE/GRAFIC PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 430 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


California residents include 5% State 
Sales Tax (65cents per book). Foreign 
buyers send $1.00 extra for postage 
and handling — please pay in U.S. 
Funds. No C.O.D.'s. No Billing. Book 
may be returned in 10 days for refund 
if unsatisfactory. 


Book off the press October 25th. 
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on the machines and life-styles whose 
functions and freedoms we big people 
abuse and take for granted. 

| particularly enjoyed: a scene where 
the smallest dwarf (thus the film’s 
hero) makes several futile attempts at 
jumping up onto a large bed, a repeated 
sequence involving a car with its steer- 
ing wheel tied and pedal depressed 
such that it is locked into an endless 
circular course, the dwarfs chasing, 
kicking, and otherwise abusing it in its 
helpless condition, and the car’s final 
plunge into a huge black hole. That 
Herzog keeps cutting back, time and 
again, to the same motifs is simultane- 
ously tedious and hilarious. 

The audience with whom | saw this 
film seemed sullen and uncomfort- 
able, and not particularly amused. 
Several left in the middle of the screen- 
ing. It was the kind of reaction a young 
Bunuel would have relished. I’m sure 
Herzog giggled all the way through 
its making — fully aware of the effect 
his film would have on an unsuspecting 
audience. John H. Dorr 


FILLMORE 


A Twentieth-Century Fox release (1972). Technicolor. 105 mins. 
Conceived and Directed by: Richard T. Heffron. Producer: Herbert 
F. Decker. Executive Producer: Claude Jarman. Supervising 
Editor: Eli F. Bleich. Editors: Richard Clarke, Daniel Halas, Charles 
Titone. Photography: Al Kihn, Alan Capps, Paul Lohmann, Eric 
Saarinen. Cast: Bill Graham, Lamb, Cold Blood, Boz Scaggs, Hot 
Tuna, The Rowan Brothers, Quicksilver Messenger Service, 
Jefferson Airplane, New Riders of the Purple Sage, The Grateful 
Dead, It's a Beautiful Day, The Elvin Bishop Group, Santana. 


Unless I’m mistaken, the Academy 
has a rule against nominating an actor 
for playing himself. If I'm right about 
this, the Academy should change its 
rules in order to accommodate the 
nimble, peppery, immensely knowing 
and self-assured star turn of Bill Gra- 
ham who, in Fillmore, provides an 
absolutely smashing account of him- 
self. 

Ostensibly an elegiac farewell to the 
Fillmore West, the film has been cun- 
ningly structured as a showcase for 
the impresario rather than his em- 
porium. Snappy editing, calculated 
camera angles, rock stars confined to 
distinctly supporting roles — the whole 
works has been packaged in order to 
spotlight Graham front and center. 
And boy does Graham deliver, does 
he ever rise to the game of celebrity 
and the cult of personality. He’s given 
a star entrance, a walk along a huge 


line outside the Fillmore — the king 
graciously receiving homage from his 
youthful subjects — and a stunning 


Felliniesque star exit: amid the clutter 
of the final concert, balloon poignantly 
in hand, Graham glides through a single 
remaining spotlight. This studied frame 
is the fitting complement to a complex, 
driving performance, a kind of high 
"50s Method-drenched, Kazan-directed 
feast of the neurotic actor. 
Businessman, social commentator, 
family man, regular guy, prima donna 
— we're treated to the many roles and 





the many sides of Bill Graham, and 
seldom indeed does a movie suggest 
such a detailed sense of the way a 
particular life is lived. Though obviously 
the Graham we are allowed to see is 
carefully packaged, it is a measure 
of the film’s success, and of Graham's 
persuasiveness, that we have the feel- 
ing we’re being offered the real Bill of 
Goods: Yessir, this is the sincere true 
in-depth story of Bill Graham. 

Graham with his little son, swinging, 
jogging in the park; Graham kibbitzing 
with a performer; Graham moving at 
the speed of light on the basketball 
court; Graham in a convivial moment 
with a journalist; Graham _ pleasure- 
riding through wonderful San Francisco: 
these quick cuts are the garnish for the 
film’s entree: Graham the entrepreneur, 
for whom the office is home base, and 
the phone conversation his true metier. 
Quite properly, Businessman Bill's 
most pungent moments are on the 
phone, exchanging sharp words with 
a temperamental member of Santana, 
alternately placating, pleading with 
and berating a recalcitrant Boz Scaggs, 
laying it on the line to the represen- 
tative of a rejected light show. Graham 
on the phone is a double circus — 
as running commentary on, and coun- 
terpoint to, the supercharged phone 
conversations we get assorted grima- 
ces, nods, winks, and muggings to 
staff, camera, and saucy secretaries. 

Graham's repertoire of emotion is 
large and resonant. Handling a petulant 
would-be performer, he’s tough, vitrio- 
lic. Reminiscing about his early history, 
his war-ravaged family and his years 
at an orphanage, the guy’s all heart. 
Describing the euphoria of the rock 
culture’s salad days, when no one 
was hurt and everyone had a good 
time, he’s - well, yes, he’s charming. 
Attempting to account for the souring 
of the flowered vision, he’s the astute 
sober philosopher. Graham’s got just 
the right mask for every occasion: 
here imperious, there the very essence 
of humility, now plunged in mock- 
puzzlement, now abristle with unshak- 
able self-justification. 

Graham's always ‘“‘up”’ for the came- 
ra, conscious of his performance, but 
he’s absolutely believable. We know 
he’s acting, that the gestures and into- 
nations are heightened (as well as 
tinged with irony and_ self-parody), 
but he makes us believe. At one point 
in his verbal peregrinations, Graham 
wonders what's next for him. Need 
we point out that with such camera 
presence, with such flexible emotions, 
with such a sense of the apposite 
gesture and the requisite pause, with 
his Method-mumbled diction and his 
pleasingly lopsided weather-hardened 
looks, Bill Graham, movie actor, is a 
sure thing? Foster Hirsch 


of publications, including Film Quarterly, Cinema, The New York 
Times, Crawdaddy and Fusion. 
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OMING 
SATLLHOUSE 


IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG 


a film about U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
Nominated for an Academy Award 


ANNOUNCING: the Take One / PMA Film Book Series 


Available November 15 


A Handbook of Canadian Film 
by Eleanor Beattie 


HENDRIX © 


at BERKELEY 
POINT OF ORDER! 


a film of the Army-McCarthy hearings 
HOLLAND FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
STAMPING | Stewart cANNEOHEAT 


GROUND 0p JOHN, FLOCK, THE BYRDS 


This is the first — and only — 
comprehensive source book of 
film in Canada. The Handbook 
contains a critical-historical ex- 
amination of film in Canada, 
biographies, filmographies and 
bibliographies on eighty-one 
prominent Canadian film makers, 
and descriptions, addresses and 
other valuable information on 
film societies, still collections, 
free film sources, festivals and 
competitions, cooperatives, 
courses, archives, periodicals and 
other publications, and many, 
many more film-related resources 
in Canada. No one with a serious 
interest in film in Canada can be 
without the Handbook. Paper- 
bound. Illustrated. $2.95. 





T.REX, JEFFERSON AIRPLANE 


neon PALACE 


TOPSOIL FILMS 


834 Yonge St., Suite 300, Toronto 5 
(416) 924-1406 





Ready Now 
All the Bright Young Men and Women 


iN A Personal History of the Czech Cinema 
j , by Josef Skvorecky 


Here, in one big (280 pages), 
picture-packed (almost 200 
photographs) book, Josef 
Skvorecky tells a remarkable 
insider's story of the Czecho 
slovakian film industry. 
Despite recurring political 
repression (first the Nazis, 

then Stalinist Communism), 
the Czechs have produced 

some of the world’s best, and 
best-loved, films. Josef Skvorecky, 
novelist, script-writer, editor, 
even actor, gives us an entertain 
ing, authoritative picture of 
Czech cinema. All the Bright 
Young Men and Women is 
complete with a chronological 
list of Czechoslovakian films and 
a full Index. Clothbound 

$8.95 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CINEMA EN 16MM 
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Take One / Box 1778, Station B, Montreal 2, Quebec. 





lenclose$___————_« (cheque or m.o.). Please send 
me, postpaid, the Take One / PMA Film Books | have 
indicated below 

copies of A// the Bright Young Men 

and Women at $8.95 each. 


_copies of A Handbook of Canadian 
Film at $2.95 each. 


OCT. 24-29 '72 


organized by the Independent Filmmakers’ Cooperative 


at the NATIONAL LIBRARY, 1700 St-Denis street 
for information: 523-2816 
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Fright (Dir. Peter Collinson) 
From Tudor Gates’ well-tailored (if 
unoriginal) script, Peter Collinson has 
fashioned the kind of neat, scary 
thriller you thought had been laid to 
rest with the demise of the neighbor- 
hood theatres. Disbelief is effectively 
suspended with some eerie camera- 
work on children’s play-things, and lan 
Wilson's dark, dark photography makes 
the most of the suggestive sets. The 
cast complements this treatment by 
playing the melodramatics _ straight. 
Fright is the kind of movie that got 
chased off the film circuit by St. Ber- 
nards like The War Between Men and 
Women; so catch it if you can. 

Howard Curle 


The Pursuit of Happiness (Dir. Robert 
Mulligan) 
If, out of admiration for The Other, 
you should feel impelled to catch up on 
Robert Mulligan, by all means check 
out The Pursuit of Happiness. Columbia 
just barely released this one at all 
(back in February 1971). The problem 
is that Mulligan works strictly within 
the Hollywood conventions of the youth 
protest film; and it will doubtless be a 
long time before anyone can be objec- 
tive about this short-lived genre. An- 
other insurmountable: problem — to 
which | offer no solution — is Barbara 
Hershey. The story is a lot like Zabris- 
kie Point, but minus all the pretense 
and the anger, and plus a deep affec- 
tion for its characters who are various- 
ly trapped by the way things are. A 
real Mulligan theme emerges: the will 
to make the break to freedom. The film 
consists mostly of close-up reaction 
shots of Michael Sarrazin passively 
following his instincts in a world on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
It's all very simple and straightforward 
and uses very common metaphors to 
say something quite deep and deeply 
felt. Among other things of a miraculous 
nature, it makes New York City look 
like not such a bad place to live and 
restores the Statue of Liberty to its 
position as a valid symbol of freedom. 
John H. Dorr 


(You — dear reader — are cordially 
invited to submit short discussions of 
your own favorite unjustly-neglected 
film(s) for inclusion in future editions 
of this column. Come on, save a film 
today.) 
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Herewith, as complete and up-to-date as we 
can make it, a necessarily brief summary 
of recent Canadian independent feature-film 
activity. Productions that have (to the best 
of our knowledge) received assistance from 
the Canadian Film Development Corporation 
are indicated by an asterisk. (Assembled with 
the help of the Cinémathéque Québecoise. ) 


Despite continuing uncertainty (in the 
absence of any government policy- 
statement) as to the tax-depreciation 
aspects of any investment in films, the 
Canadian feature-film industry seems 
to be going stronger than ever before. 
Leading the list are three truly major 
motion pictures (CFDC involvement in 
which is still contingent on certain 
conditions being met): 

Alien Thunder* (an Onyx produc- 
tion, not Carle-Lamy as reported in our 
last issue) began nine weeks of shoot- 
ing on location (in Duck Lake, Sask- 
atchewan) in mid-September. The 
picture stars Donald Sutherland (who 
has just completed work on The Master 
in Miami) alongside Chief Dan George, 
and is being directed by Claude Four- 
nier. The original screenplay (by Geor- 
ge Malko and W.O. Mitchell — well- 
known author of Who Has Seen the 
Wind) is based on an actual event that 
took place in 1895, as described in the 
archives of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police: It is the story of Almighty 
Voice, an Indian who was convicted 
of shooting a cow, who escaped custo- 
dy of the Northwest Mounted Police 
(the RCMP’s predecessors) and was 
subsequently killed by them. The film 
is (somehow) intended to comme- 
morate the 100th anniversary of the 
force now known as the RCMP, and 
is to be distributed by MGM. 

September 18th saw the start of 
shooting in Halifax on The Neptune 
Factor* (formerly Conquest of the 
Deeps), starring Walter Pidgeon, Ben 
Gazzara, Yvette Mimieux and Ernest 
Borgnine, under the direction of Daniel 
Petrie (a Nova Scotia native whose 
credits include Raisin in the Sun — 
starring Sidney Poitier — and The 
Bramble Bush — starring Richard 
Burton). Described as a multi-million 
dollar venture (the CFDC investment 
alone is $200,000), it is the largest 
project of its kind to date in Canada 
(Producer is Sandy Howard; David 
Perlmutter of Toronto and Harold 
Greenberg of Montreal are the Execu- 
tive Producers), and all of the financ- 
ing, as well as most of the cast and 
crew, is Canadian. The film is sche- 


duled to be released, by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, in May of 1973. 

Shooting has now also begun, this 
time in Montreal, on The Pyx*, with 
Harvey Hart directing a cast led by 
Christopher Plummer, Karen Black and 
Daniel Pilon. Producer is Maxine 
Samuels (of the “Seaway” tv series 
a few years back). The film (based on 
the novel by Montrealer John Buell) 
is about a high-class callgirl who is 
found murdered, and the detective 
who traces her life. Budgeted at under 
$1 million, the picture is scheduled to 
be released by MGM. 


Elsewhere on the current scene, David 
Acomba has now completed loca- 
tion shooting of his first feature Out* 
(given the working title Spring Coolie 
because the filmmakers thought it 
unwise to send film to a lab marked 
“Out’’). Produced by James Margellos, 
the film stars Luke Askew, Patti Oat- 
man and Eli Rill, and is budgeted at 
$400,000. Distribution of the picture 
(described as ‘“‘a mood piece in the 
fantasy vein’) is to be handled by 
Cinépix. 

In another Toronto-based produc- 
tion, Keir Dullea plays a small-town 
hockey-playing hero in Agincourt Pro- 
ductions’ latest, The Last of the Big 
Guns*, which was to start shooting 
September 11th in Delisle, Saskatche- 
wan. Director is Peter Pearson (after 
Peter Carter — of The Rowdyman* 
— fell ill), and Producer is John F. 
Bassett (who just can’t seem to get 
hockey off his mind, for some reason). 
Jon Voight had been first choice as 
lead, but fell out of contention rapidly 
when he reportedly asked for a $400,- 
000 salary (the film is budgeted around 
$500,000). Elizabeth Ashley is cast as 
the female lead. 

Shooting has now been completed, 
around Toronto, on the low-budget 
(around $100,000) feature, The Merry 
Wives of Tobias Rouke. Produced by 
Stan Feldman and Samuel Jephcott, 
the film is being directed by John 
Board (assistant director on Act of 
the Heart*, Eliza’s Horoscope*, Rip- 
Off*, and — most recently — Wedding 
in White*), and was written by George 
Mendeluk and David Slabotsky. 

Also recently completed shooting 
was Murray Markowitz's August and 
July*. The $200,000 film is about a 
love affair between two girls, and is to 
be distributed by Crawley Films. 

In sadder Toronto news, Allan King 
Associates — after five years of oper- 
ation — has gone out of business. The 
firm pioneered the “actuality drama” 
with such features as Warrendale and 
A Married Couple. The decision to 
shut down came on the heels of a 
CFDC decision to invest in King’s 
latest project — The Graham Girls — 
only if the budget were trimmed sub- 
stantially. What is going to happen to 
King’s already-completed but as-yet- 


unreleased feature Come on Children* 
(a drama-documentary about teenagers 
living on an isolated farm) is unclear. 
King himself is considering giving up 
active filmmaking and going into teach- 
ing. 


Among Montreal-based  English-lan- 
guage productions, George Kaczender 
has completed shooting, in the city, on 
U-Turn*, a film about “a lawyer 
searching for his dream girl before he 
settles down to marriage with someone 
else’. The $420,000 picture is largely 
financed through Harold Greenberg’s 
Bellevue-Pathe labs and is to be dis- 
tributed by Cinepix (who are also dis- 
tributing Wedding in White*, as well 
as Larry Kent's seventh feature — 
Keep It in the Family*). The screen- 
play is by Douglas Bowie. 

Work is likewise proceeding on 
Godsend*, a $500,000 picture (based 
on a short story by Joan MacKenzie) 
to be shot this winter in Northern Onta- 
rio by Potterton Productions (Don Brit- 
tain directing). Potterton are also shoot- 
ing (this time with Gerald Potterton 
himself directing) The Rainbow Boys*, 
starring Kate Reid, Donald Pleasence, 
and Don Calfa (of Putney Swope and — 
most recently — Greaser’s Palace). 
The film, budgeted around $500,000, 
is a tale of the Cariboo gold rush days, 
and brings together an old prospector, 
the divorced wife of a professor, and a 
young New Yorker — all of them in 
search of a long-abandoned gold mine. 


TWO NEW CANADIAN FILMS OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


On the French side, in Montreal, Gilles 
Carle has now completed the 35mm 
colour film, La mort d’un bicheron*, 
a Carle-Lamy/Les Films Mutuels co- 
production (budgeted at $250,000), 
that stars Pauline Julien, Marcel Sa- 
bourin, Daniel Pilon, Willie Lamothe, 
and Denise Filiatreault. Roger Frappier 
(who directed Le Grand Film Ordi- 
naire) has completed shooting on Allo 
Toulmonde*, a documentary feature 
on poet Raoul Duguay and composer 
Walter Boudreau. Louis-Georges Car- 
rier has begun shooting (on video-tape 
for later conversion to 35mm) on the 
feature Le P’tit Vient Vite, an adapta- 
tion of a Feydeau farce, being pro- 
duced by Mojack Film. And Denis 
Heroux (whose J’ai Mon Voyage, 
scheduled for a March release, has 
CFDC financing) has now completed 
Pour Quelques Arpents de Neige*, 
(starring Mylene Demongeot, Christine 
Olivier, Frederique de Pasquale, Jean 
Duceppe and Daniel Pilon). 


On the Vancouver front, The Ecstasy 
of Rita Joe (which was to have been 
directed by Daryl Duke) has now been 
postponed indefinitely, and The Double 
Hook, which was to have been shot 
this past May, has now been put off to 
August of next year. On the brighter 
side, that city's Adam Productions 
(headed by actor, director, producer, 
writer Tony Mayger) is going into pro- 
duction on Bourke’s Liquidators, an 
adventure story (by New Yorker James 


Anthony Scott) that pits left-wing 
students against right-wingers in an 
attempt to take over world government. 
The picture, with a budget of over $1 
million, is the first of five to be made 
by Adam for distribution by Futurama 
International of Studio City, California. 


And finally, Gordon Sheppard has now 
announced that he will have Eliza’s 
Horoscope* (which he has been edit- 
ing for almost two years) ready for the 
distributor —- Warner Bros. — by 
December. The Band will be doing the 
music. 


Stop Press: In the CFDC’s special 
high-risk investment program (bud- 
geted at $600,000 per year) for films 
costing less than $100,000 apiece, it 
has been announced that four films 
(out of 40 or so requests submitted) 
have been promised CFDC investment 
(of about $60,000 each). The first 
four lucky recipients are: 

Tu bridles, tu briles (dir.: Jean-Guy 
Noél, for the Association coopérative 
des productions audio-visuelles). 

Bar-salon (dir.: André Forcier, for 
les Ateliers du cinema québécois). 

Rosedale Lady (script and dir.: Don 
Owen). 

Peep (script & dir.: Jack Cunning- 
ham). 

Having allocated $240,000 of the 
$600,000 available, the CFDC isnow 
seeking a new round of submissions 
for the remaining $360,000 (deadline 
in November). 


* The most complete 


* and authoritative 
book on film in print 


MORE THAN 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS ¢ 160 IN FULL COLOR 


This mammoth 554-page, 842” x 11” encyclopedia was 
prepared under the direction of two of the foremost film 
authorities in the world — General Editor Dr. Roger 
Manvell, and American Editor Professor Lewis Jacobs. 
It contains: more than 1,000 alphabetical en- 
tries including biographies, articles, 
technical terms and national film 
histories 
e a chronological outline of key events 
in film history 
ea selected bibliography of historical 
and critical writing on film 
ean important section on the growth 
of film as an art, an industry, a tech- 
nology, and a major social force 
e an index of more than 6,500 films 
e an index of more than 3,000 people 
THE INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF FILM is the reference book movie 


IMPORTANCE: 


BORN BLACK, 51 min. B&W. The first film to depict 
the history of the Canadian Black. 1972. 


ANYANYA. 28 min. Col. Nathalie Barton and Ge- 
rard Le Chene trecked into the bush of the Sudan to 
make the world aware of the United Liberation 
Front which resists the neo-colonial rule of the Arabs 
in the South Sudan. 


FEATURES FOR YOUR FILM SOCIETY, 
UNIVERSITY OR HIGH SCHOOL CINE 
CLUB ARE NOW AVAILABLE FOR ONLY 
$25.00 
PER SHOWING. TITLES INCLUDE SUCH 
MEMORABLES AS: 

THE ADVENTURERS 
AFTER THE BALL 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
BELOVED VAGABOND 
BRIGHTON ROCK 
TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND 

AND MANY OTHERS. buffs will read for fun, and everyone 
will cite whenever a difference of opin- 
ion about anything cinematic arises. 


$17.95, now at your bookstore, or 


wD rown PUBLISHERS 


419 Park Ave. South, New York 10016 


Please enquire for a complete list. 


INTERNATIONAL TELE-FILM ENTERPRISES 
221 Victoria Street, Toronto 205, Ontario 
416-362-2321 

















SAVE 
ON THESE PRODUCTION 
PACKAGES! 


$595 


Package No. 1 
Includes Arri BL for one week, belt, cables, sound barney, 
tripod with Arri head, Nagra IVL, choice of mike, 
initial 4000 feet of fresh Ektachrome or colour negative 
(additional rolls approximately 10% off Kodak list). 


$495 


Package No. 2 
Same as No. 1, without sound equipment 


$450 


Package No. 3 
Same as No. 1, with black & white reversal film. 


Contact Bob Patterson 


FILMEX 


55 Maitland Street Toronto, Ontario 416-964-7415 


“Buy-Sell Raw Stock Film Dealer’ 





strongest, most personal films Huston 


has made in years. Ostensibly about 

a down-and-out prizefighter (Stacy 

Keach) living on the seamy skid row 

XX of Stockton, California, Fat City is yet 
+ another manifestation of Huston’s fas- 

cination with the losers of the world, 


and their struggle to maintain dignity 
in the face of a hard universe. The 
performances are rich and believable, 
and Huston’s direction is deeply mov- 


<2 ing. (& kk) 
Frenzy (dir. Alfred Hitchcock): Well, 
ypini is the Hitchcock film we've been 
A waiting for since 1963, folks. Sure, it's 


a taste over-long and self-conscious, 


but it’s thoroughly gripping and deli- 

a ciously suspenseful. For all its enter- 

Y tainment values, for all its comedy, 

LL Frenzy is as darkly ambiguous, as 

a disturbingly suggestive as any film 
og Hitchcock has ever made. (****) 

Hannie Caulder (dir. Burt Kennedy): 


A fascinating allegory cast in the west- 
is OUR BEAT ern mold, this story of a woman gun- 
fighter features Raquel Welch in one 
Hal Aigner Jon Carroll Michael Goodwin of her strongest performances, and 


further boasts Christopher Lee in a 


Rating Guide: stunning supporting role as a slightly- 
() Beneath Contempt more-than-human gunsmith. We sus- 
(*) Contemptible pect it’s about witchcraft, but you better 
(*%) Good Rainy Night Flick go see it and figure it out for yourself. 
(&#&*) Excellent After all those Return of the Seven 


(k*&*&%*) Critics’ Choice/Deathless Art potboilers, it's good to note the return 
of Burt Kennedy. (**%*) 
Fat City (dir. John Huston): One of the Tomorrow (dir. Joseph Anthony): 
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This adaptation of a William Faulkner 
story comes to the screen with full 
power and a generous measure of 
poetry. A lyrical composition in black, 
white and grey, the film expounds ona 
theme of rural stoicism. Robert Duvall 
fills the lead role with an excellent 
performance. (***) 

Dr. Phibes Rises Again (dir. Robert 
Fuest): Fully as outrageous as last 
year's Abominable Dr. Phibes, this 
sequel re-unites director Fuest with 
Vincent Price as the abominable doctor 
— and it’s nothing short of delightful. 
Touches from Feuillade, Franju and 
Anger abound, as do a number of 
extremely gruesome murders. At one 
point, when Phibes has made good his 
escape to Egypt, two oafish Scotland 
Yard detectives consider the possi- 
bilities: “Maybe he won't come back,” 
suggests Detective #1 with a hopeful 
smile. Detective #2 replies, ‘He always 
comes back.” Right on. (** *) 

Everything You Always Wanted to 
Know About Sex But Were Afraid to 
Ask (dir. Woody Allen): A surprisingly 
mature film for Allen. Stock satirical 
devices are put to excellent, bawdy 
use as Woody provides thoroughly 
spurious (but funny) answers to all the 
things you always wanted to know about 
etc. etc. (kkk) 

Junior Bonner (dir. Sam Peckinpah): 
Taking a break from the old ultra-vio- 
lence, Peckinpah has forged a modern 
parable of the passing of the Amer- 
ican West. With grace and affection, 
the film acknowledges the passing of 
anera. (***) 

Malcolm X (dirs. Marvin Worth & 
Arnold Perl): A serious, uncompromis- 
ing, and very well-made documentary 
about a key figure in the rise of black 
militancy in America. The film (made 
with the cooperation of Betty Shabazz, 
Malcolm’s widow) does not glorify 
Malcolm, but shows him as a dedicated 
revolutionary who made mistakes and 
learned from them. In years to come, 
this film will be an invaluable reference 
work; for today, it's fascinating, 
thought-provoking, and well worth 
your time and attention. (K* *) 

The New Centurions (dir. Richard 
Fleischer): George C. Scott and Stacy 
Keach pair up as a veteran-rookie cop 
team that handles everything LA throws 
at it — with ease and excitement. Un- 
fortunately, Scott dies midway through 
the film, at which point the action 
begins to lag. On the bright side, des- 
pite being somewhat unbalanced in 
favor of the police, The New Centurions 
is not the law-and-order polemic we 
feared it might be. (*%*) 

Butterflies Are Free (dir. Milton 
Katselas): Cute and giggly. A scatter- 
brained blonde woman, a young blind 
man, and his matronly mother tangle 
in this light-hearted romantic comedy 
highlighted by a surprisingly fine per- 
formance from Goldie Hawn. (**) 

The Candidate (dir. Michael Ritchie): 


Despite some realistic moments taken 
from recent newsreel footage, this 
polished reworking of the 1970 Califor- 
nia Senatorial campaign, in which a 
young, neo-Kennedy lawyer upset an 
aging incumbant, lacks any real (i.e., 
convincing) analysis of politics. (**) 

Kansas City Bomber (dir. Jerrold 
Freedman): Bomber is so unashamed 
of its technical fumbling that we didn’t 
mind it too much. There is much to 
laugh with as a Roller Derby Queen 
(Raquel Welch) wends her way through 
joy, sorrow, hope, despair, pleasure 
and pain. (**) 

The Loners (dir. Sutton Roley): A 
better-than-average biker flick, this 
one features long, hand-held shots 
reminiscent of Chabrol at his best, 
striking visual compositions, and a 
fiercely bitter vision of middle-America 
that cuts like a knife. (*%*) 

The Other (dir. Robert Mulligan): 
A curiously soft-edged terror blunts 
this otherwise laudible attempt at 
vintage New England horror. Robert 
Surtees’ skilled camerawork is, how- 
ever, a joy to behold, and sustains 
the film whenever the plot grows weak. 
(x) 

Red. Sun (dir. Terence Young): 
Teaming Charles Bronson (as a stan- 
dard western anti-hero) and Toshiro 
Mifune (as a displaced samurai) sounds 
like a good idea for an off-beat western, 
but somehow this film misses fire. It's 


entertaining, but we can’t help feeling 
that it could have been much more. 
Good samurai schtick, and marvelous 
editing by Lou Lombardo (who did 
McCabe). (* *) 

Shaft’s Big Score (dir. Gordon 
Parks): Not nearly as bad as we feared 
it would be, Score has much in com- 
mon with the James Bond flicks, but it’s 
not nearly as ponderous. Explicit dia- 
logue allows the inclusion of a number 
of very funny lines, and elements of 
black consciousness lend a veneer of 
freshness to an otherwise-standardized 
plot. (**) 

Public Eye (dir. Carol Reed): Pert 
but shallow. Saddled with a plot as worn 
as an old penny, Mia Farrow barely 
manages to save this uninspired ro- 
mantic comedy about the clash be- 
tween emotion and intellect. (*) 

Joe Kidd (dir. John Sturges): Long- 
suffering John Sturges fans, patiently 
waiting for another Great Escape or 
Magnificent Seven, will have to keep 
on waiting. There are a number of nice 
touches, and Stella Garcia is excellent, 
but the film suffers badly from confused 
motivations, and a dreadful stock- 
violent performance by Clint Eastwood. 
No soul, no grace, no movie. (*) 

Snoopy Come Home (dir. Bill Me- 
lendez): Early in the film the Peanuts 
gang loose an unseemly burst of rabid 
viciousness that subsequent turns 
of plot fail to justify. Unimaginative 
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graphics, storyline and soundtrack 
constitute additional millstones. (* ) 

The Visitors (dir. Elia Kazan): This 
hollow charade of psychological tension 
and macho violence can’t even draw 
much sustenance from its technical 
values — which are stale and heavy- 
handed. The movie deserves a cold 
shoulder. (*) 

The Rise and Fall of the Entire World 
As Seen From a Sexual Position (dir. 
Arthur Meyer): Starring Carol Doda, 
San Francisco’s Silicone Queen, this 
attempt at porno-comedy is neither 
pornographic nor comic. Ms. Doda’s 
body is thoroughly grotesque. A very 
great man once said, ‘Everything's 
gonna be made out of plastic.” How 
right he was. (__) 


REFLECTIONS 
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CURRENT 
SCENE = ‘ene 


How many film books are there that 
one reads for the sheer pleasure of 
reading? Very few, | think, despite the 
several other virtues of a number of 
salutary published works. But surely 
the two volumes that comprise the first 
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and second series of James Agate’s 
Around Cinemas stand very high on the 
list, along with René Clair’s Cinema, 
Yesterday and Today, Grierson on Doc- 
umentary, and such _ sterling works. 
Arno Press has just reissued the two 
Agate volumes as part of their incom- 
parable Literature of the Cinema re- 
prints of classic film books long since 
out of print — and they are delicious. 
It’s the only word for them. 

If you can imagine a style compound- 
ed of the exuberance and elan of Grier- 





Herman G. Weinberg has contributed articles to most of the world’s 
leading film journals, judged at various film festivals, been US 
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published several books (of which The Complete Greed is the 
latest). 
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son, seasoned with the patrician ele- 
gance of A.B. Walkley, and a sense of 
humor that plays about his inevitably- 
right words like heat lightning, you 
will begin to have an idea of the cock- 
ahoop sense of play with which Agate 
wrote. The period covered is 1921 to 
1946, when he was reviewing films for 
The Tatler in London. You should read 
his lyric flight over Earth or his devastat- 
ing delineation of the plot of Susan 
Lennox, Her Fall and Rise, or a thou- 
sand gems of observation like ‘‘Holly- 
wood... never seems to know whether it 
has got hold of a first-class thing or a 
fourth-rate, and does both with equal 
gusto.’’ You should see how a really 
cultured gentleman writes about the 


cinema to see, by comparison, how 
flat-footed and analphabetic so much 
current writing is. (Like part two of 
Sarris’ “Lubitsch in the Thirties” in the 
Summer Film Comment with its re- 
ference to “one beautiful song’ in The 
Merry Widow (which is replete with 
beautiful songs), a non-existant song 
called “Delia” by him, when the whole 
world has known, since 1905, that the 
song is called “Vilia.” As for the rest, | 
can only say, with Albert Alligator in 
the Pogo comic strip, “Org.’’) 

This leaves me room for two more 
book recommendations: Robert Flo- 
rey’s Hollywood Années Zéro (sub- 
titled “La Préhistoire, L’Invention, Les 
Pionniers, Naissance des Mythes’’), a 
nostalgic memorial to the great film 
capital in its florescence, now that it is 
no more, and Flavia Paulon’s La Doga- 
ressa Contestata (La favolosa storia 
della Mostra di Venezia) which tells the 
story of the founding and flowering of 
the oldest of film festivals, that of 
Venice. Both are enticingly illustrated, 
both are by absolute authorities on their 
subjects, and one can only hope that an 
alert American or English publisher 
will make them available to films buffs 
in translation. (A third book, detailing 
Dreyer’s plans for his life-long dream 
film on the Christ legend, has also 
just appeared from Dial Press. For 
twenty years Dreyer tried to get a 
sponsor for his film, finally getting it 
three weeks before he died. But a 
picture called Box Car Bertha just got 
made and had no trouble getting a 
sponsor.) 

Nelly Kaplan, France’s one-woman 
“nouvelle feminine vague’, showed 
her new work at the recent Women’s 
Film Festival in New York. It’s called 
(after the words of a pop song) Papa 
les Petits Bateaux, being an all-out 
farce about a bunch of bungling ran- 
som kidnappers who have a recalci- 
trant young heiress to cope with. It is 
as impudent as her earlier A Very 
Curious Girl, a melodrama, but her 
comedy in the new one results in more 
violence than is contained in her previ- 
ous film, for all its melodrama. Papa 
will remind you of O.Henry’s Ransom 
of Red Chief, but don’t let that put you 
off. There is a brazen touch of nihi- 
lism in Nelly and it will be interesting 
to see where this takes her, for she 
assuredly has a future. You'd better 


see it. 
Not only are they making (or think 


they’re going to make) A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu and The Magic Moun- 
tain (just like they thought they made 
Ulysses and Moby Dick, not to mention 
War and Peace), but they’re now plan- 
ning a film on Ravel. This is a far more 
difficult subject than the recent Tchai- 
kovsky film (which |’m told was botch- 
ed), so they better watch their step. 
A name unknown to me — Georges 
Lautner — and Jacqueline Audry, who 
has transmuted Colette to the screen 


with tact and delicacy, are listed as 
co-directors. Let us pray, for this is an 
admirable project. 

Herman C. Weinberg 


ENDLESS 
MOVIE 


SVE W Oboe 


Les Blank and Skip Gerson are really 
sociologists — although they'd probably 
get mad if you accused them of it. They 
masquerade as documentary _film- 
makers, and their subject-of-choice is 
authentic American folk music. They've 
made three remarkable films in the last 
three years. The first one was great, 
and the ones that followed were even 
better. 

The first one, The Blues According to 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, is a straightforward 
study of the well-known Texas blues- 
man. It’s only 30 minutes long, but it’s 
30 minutes of the real thing. Shot with a 
lot of love and an infinitesimal budget, 
it cuts right to the center of the Texas 
blues, and Lightnin’s place within them. 

Texas is as much the subject of the 
film as Lightnin’ himself, which is just as 
it should be. The importance of ‘‘coun- 
try’’ in the country blues is often over- 
looked, but Blank and Gerson have 
captured Lightnin’s blues in their fullest, 
darkest power, because they shot the 
film on Lightnin’s home ground — the 
red clay country around Houston. 

There’s a shot in the film that tells 
us a lot about Blank and Gerson’s ap- 
proach to filmmaking: Lightnin’ sings 
on the soundtrack while the camera 
tracks slowly down a little red clay 
road through the woods. There's 
nothing on the road except a small 
wooden bridge, and the first time | saw 
the film | wondered why the shot was 
there. Well, it’s there because the road 
is there, and Lightnin’ knows that 
road. In a way, the road is closer to 
the meaning of Lightnin’s music than 
his rap on “The blues are...”’ that pre- 
cedes it. Words are easily spoken, and 
sometimes they’re misleading, but that 
Texas dirt road is real — as real as the 
blues. 

The Houston black community is 
very much a part of the film too. There’s 
footage of little black girls hopping 
down the street while Lightnin’ sings 
“Good Morning Little Schoolgirl’; 
there’s footage of black women dancing 
at a black rodeo; then there’s the rodeo 
itself, which cuts to teenagers dancing 
in a bar-b-que ribs joint where Light- 
nin’ has played Saturday night dances 
for years. The film is about the social 
uses of the blues, and it functions 
as instant source material without ever 
becoming academic. 

A Well Spent Life, made the following 
year, is basically very similar. This 


time the filmmakers zero in on Mance 
Lipscomb, another major Texas blues- 
man. The same techniques are used: 
cross-cutting between the singer and 
the land, nearly-hallucinogenic color 
photography (all of Blank’s films are 
gorgeous, but this one is simply un- 
believable), sensitivity to the quality 
of life in the black south. But A Well 
Spent Life carries more weight than the 
earlier film, if only because Mance him- 
self carries more weight than Lightnin’. 
Not only is Mance’s music more varied 
and interesting than Lightnin’s, but his 
personal philosophy (a curious mixture 
of calm fatalism and ecstatic Taoism) 
is of greater interest than Lightnin’s 
more-classic macho boasting. Finally, 
there’s a sequence of Mance playing 
knife-edge guitar that’s more than worth 
the price of admission alone. 

While shooting the Mance_ film, 
Blank and Gerson fell into a group of 
Louisiana Cajun folk, and were so 
knocked out by their warmth and open- 
ness that they extended their trip to 
make Spend It All, a fascinating 45- 
minute film, half-subjective, — half- 
historical, on a still-extant Cajun com- 
munity. 

Spend It All features the usual Blank/ 
Gerson approach: close-up sequences 
of people rapping to the camera, mu- 
sical sections (extremely well recorded 
by Gerson, using only the simplest of 
sound equipment), and lyrical, evoca- 
tive meditations on the land that makes 
the people (and the music) what they 
are. But Spend It All transcends its 
technique to become Blank and Ger- 
son's best film yet — possibly be- 
cause, instead of dealing with a single 
figure, it widens its scope to include a 
whole community. 

The mutual dependence and soli- 
darity that unite the Cajuns is perfectly 
captured in a long picnic sequence. 
There’s no attempt to pretend the 
camera isn’t there, but instead we 
realize that Blank has been accepted 
as a friend, as a chronicler of events 
in which he is a full participant. There’s 
eats galore, lots of glorious Cajun fid- 
dling, and even an impromptu tooth ex- 
traction. Through it all, people react to 
the camera in a variety of ways — all 
natural, and all deeply revealing. 

In addition, there are a series of 
fascinating interviews with individual 
community members that fill in the de- 
tails necessarily lacking in the crowd 
sequences. One man in particular, an 
accordion-maker, speaks so clearly 
and intelligently on the roots and rea- 
sons of the Cajun lifestyle that, at first, 
one takes him for a visiting sociologist. 
But no visitor could understand so 
deeply what it fee/s like to be a Cajun 
— and few filmmakers could have cap- 
tured that elusive quality for an aud- 
ience as well as Blank and Gerson 
have. Spend It All is a thoroughly re- 
markable social document. 

An interesting footnote: A few months 


after the film was completed, Blank re- 
turned to Louisiana to show it to his 
Cajun friends. While there, he was 
busted for possession of grass — nor- 
mally a ten-to-life stretch. When the 
sheriff came down to the jail the next 
morning, Blank told him about the film 
(“| kept thinking of Leadbelly,” says 
Blank), and offered to arrange a 
screening. After seeing the film, and 
realizing how deeply Blank loved and 
respected the people in it, the sheriff 
promised to do everything he could to 
help him out. Les got off with a small 
fine and ten days in the slam, and that’s 
a review that carries some weight! 

If you're interested in getting hold of 
the films of Les Blank and Skip Gerson 
(they're all in 16mm) you can write to 
Les Blank, Flower. Films, 1412A No. 
Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, Calif. 
90046, or to Grove Press in New York. 

Michael Goodwin 


OLDIES 
BUT 
GOODIES 


A new column wherein we deai with films 
we should have dealt with much sooner. 





Do you ever long for the ‘‘old fashioned” 
Saturday movie matinees, a great fea- 
ture plus cartoons and a chapter? 
Crowds of children, boys in baggy 
knickers and girls wearing plaid skirts 
and heavy brown stockings, all hauling 
large brown supermarket bags loaded 
with last night's leftovers, divers sand- 
wiches, fruits not bad enough to. be 
thrown out and, at the bottom ot the 
bag, mixed with the graham cracker 
crumbs, a small thin dime — the price 
of admission. 

Everyone agreed the chapters were 
the best of the show. One of my favorite 
“chapters” was Nyoka, the Jungle 
Girl. No one remembers this fine series. 
Nyoka was a real cliffhanger of the 
first degree. The tarantula would be 
about to- bite the sleeping Native child, 
or the spear would be thrown directly 
at Nyoka’s back, or the vine she was 
swinging on would break, yet, at the 
beginning of each new installment she 
would have conquered the situation and 
miraculously survived almost-certain 
death, and there she would stand, 
smiling, glowing and as beautiful as a 
new day in the jungle. A winner! 

Nyoka was the female Tarzan. She 
was even created by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. She was the hero — not the 
second counterpart, or heroine of a 
lesser role. Then, as now, the role of 
leading lady was secondary to the male 
lead. Nyoka was a noticeable excep- 
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tion. She wore a skimpy leopard suit, 
only traveled by vine, and fearlessly 
fought gorillas. She had the power and 
beauty to charm even the 10 to 12- 
year-old women haters in the audience. 
When captured and powerless, with 
the odds more than two to one, she 
would graciously let her boyfriend save 
her — which left room for male heroics. 
The Republic Films partnership of John 
English and William Whitney, who 
plotted 17 consecutive serials, were 
successful with Nyoka. She was played 
by Frances Gifford. Then came The 
Perils of Nyoka. It was a sequel to 
Jungle Girl only in that both heroines 
bore the name Nyoka, one Nyoka 
Gordon and the other Nyoka Meredith. 
Both girls were reared in Africa. 

Nyoka had objects that various vil- 
lains strove to take away from her. 
Someone was after her amulet, which 
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bore the key to a treasure in diamonds. 
One baddie tried to race Nyoka to the 
lost Tablets of Hippocrates, which 
contained an ancient cure for cancer 
as well as a guide to hidden treasure. 
Nyoka fought bare-handed, without 
weapons. She knew how to handle 
things bravely, calmly and existentially. 

There were the usual problems a 
heroine would encounter in the wilds; 
lost men on safari wearing khaki shirts 
and pith helmets. They were always 
getting into one trouble or another, such 
as getting lost in dark caves, and she 
would have to save them. Single-hand- 
ed she would tear apart a large croco- 
dile, or quickly mend one of those 
hand-made string bridges over the deep 
chasm that they always have in jun- 
gles, while an entire tribe of mothers, 
babies and old men crossed to safety. 
Then, in all forgiveness, she would let 


the lion, the warriors and the lightening 
storm, or whatever terror was on the 
other side, go. Sometimes she would 
beat up the villains who were ready to 
explode the dynamite in order to steal 
the natives’ jewelry, goods and trea- 
sures. | don’t remember her ever killing 
anyone. Even the crocodiles would be 
sent away limping — leaving a pool of 
blood, but very much alive. 

Between the rough and ready sce- 
nes, which left us sitting on the edge of 
our seats, would come those boring 
love scenes, or a lot of talk about how 
to get directions out of the jungle. That 
was when the great exchange of lunch- 
es began. Sandwiches were traded 
furiously, because you never knew 
when the talking would end and the 
good stuff would come on again. It 
was also the time to look for (younger) 
lost brothers and sisters who had gone 
to the bathroom two hours ago. Or the 
mad scramble to change seats be- 
cause you didn’t like the kid next to 
you, or his sandwich, or you had gotten 
the sex maniac next to you. 

Good for Nyoka. What other image 
was there for a girl child, who hap- 
pened to like sports and being out- 
doors, to identify with? Who else could 
she pretend to be? There were so many 
male heroes — Flash Gordon, Lone 
Ranger, Zorro, Batman, Captain Amer- 
ica, Masked Marvel, Spy Smasher, The 
Spider, plus all the cowboys whose 
arms circled the waists of the girls 
who hung around the range, in some 
domestic capacity, waiting to be no- 
ticed. These male heros were all right 
to be during boring school hours, but 
Nyoka was best to be in precious play 
time. It was easiest to be her simply 
because she was a femme. 

After school the children in the 
neighborhood would go to the park 
and climb some trees to play Tarzan. 
Being second prettiest girl in the neigh- 
borhood, and always losing out to a blue 
eyed blond from across the street, | 
was never picked to play Jane. So | 
became Nyoka, and lived in the nearby 
tree by myself and visited Tarzan’s 
territory upon choice or _ invitation. 
Never did | realize | was the first Ms. 
of Fairmount Park. Tarzan, his com- 
munity and | were all friends and 
equals, and shared jungle difficulties 
together. There were times when Tar- 
zan or Boy would visit my tree and prof- 
fer their love to me, but | would remind 
Tarzan of his relationship with his first- 
chosen Jane, and suggest to Boy (who 
was always one of my younger brother's 
pesty friends) to wait a few years till 
he was closer my age. 

Fun to think of the chapters and 
serials, as well as the popular radio 
programs. If Jack Armstrong, the All- 
American Boy, helped a whole gen- 
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eration of boys through patriotism in 
a battlefield; if Our Gal Sunday helped 
wives and sweethearts endure the lone- 
liness of wartime; if Bob and Ray’s 
satiric Mary Backstage Noble Wife 
helped put a period to the Joseph Mc- 
Carthy era, what did the obvious lack 
of heroine images do to our woman- 
hood? Hannah Ross Lurie 





Perfection has its price. For 28-year- 


old Bay Area filmmaker Dave Mc- 
Laughlin, it has meant almost two 
years work, with high shooting ratios 
that once reached 500 to 1, to complete 
a 15-minute cosmic sea chanty cine- 
poem titled Deep Water. 

The task was worth the effort. ‘I 
often thought it was going to turn out to 
be a combination of Moby Dick and 
2001,’’ he said during a recent inter- 
view, and he’s not far off the mark. 
While the film hasn't the scope of Ku- 
brick’s work, it is far more visionary 
and beautiful than Silent Running, 
the work of 2001 special effects man 
Douglas Trumbull. 

No one who has ever taken an hal- 
lucinogenic substance will be able to 
avoid an association between that expe- 
rience and McLaughlin's finest work. 
As a psychedelic does, he plays with 
time-space relationships, sensory over- 
load, focus of attention and confusion 
of form in a manner which maintains 
its own mysterious logic. And he does 
so without being cute, flashy or self- 
conscious. His vision is sensitive and 
pure. 

More than two years ago, when we 
first met, he gave me a xeroxed page 
from _psychologist-philosopher _Nor- 
man O. Brown’s book Love's Body in 
which he had underlined the clause 
“Growing up consists in finding new 
toys..." A true inventor, McLaughlin’s 
primary toy is an optical printer he 
fashioned in 1968 from a vintage World 
War II projector — modifying it to take 
a variety of bulbs, and two or three se- 
parate leaders through the gate. 

Since he began making films in 1966, 
his work has been characterized by 
numerous sophisticated technical expe- 
riments at one extreme, and infrequent 
minimal movies at the other. He has 
created ten films in Super-8 and 16mm, 
though the 16mm works are the only 
ones in distribution. 

His first completed film was the 


seven-minute City of Tangue, 1967, a 
time-lapse animation featuring the 
destruction of a mythical city by su- 
pranatural forces, made in conjunction 
with a friend, Keith Knoblock. During 
the same year, he made Frustrations of 
a Cranefly, a three and a half-minute 
cinéma-veéerité study of a human finger 
disturbing an insect's solitude. 

Those were followed by two years of 
work in Super-8, one educational film, 
and numerous optical experiments 
culminating with the ten and a half- 
minute When The Ship Comes In, a 
striking, extended montage of smooth 
movements between clashing geome- 
tric patterns and surreal blends of 
contrasting colors. 

When | made Ship, | got into it like a 
painting,” he said. “| wanted to get 
somewhere near the control of color 
that a painter has. | shot the whole 
film in black and white and then printed 
it on color stock using different colored 
Christmas tree light bulbs on my spe- 
cial printer.’ His success at controlling 
color is readily apparent in the work, 
but Ship is limited by being almost 
totally occupied with mechanics. Beau- 
tiful and intriguing in its refined com- 
plexity, the movie’s emotional tenor is 
very low. McLaughlin’s next films, how- 
ever, offset that omission. 

In mid-1969, he completed Mother 
of Five, 11 minutes, which he described 
as being akin to junk sculpture. Work- 
ing with discarded television commer- 
cials, he used short loops and out-of- 
phase printing to create a humorous 
bit of satire. The next year he released 
January 2-3, ten minutes, an eerie 
phantasmagoria based on the 1968-69 
student strike at San Francisco State 
College. The subjective impact of this 
film is powerful, with nightmarish vi- 
sions of police and other ominous 
shades moving against a background 
of angry boiling skyscapes. 

“| wanted to express a mood of what 
was going through my head at the time 
of the strike,” he said. “It’s what you 
would have seen if you were on the 
campus and you were taking acid. | 
wanted to deal with colors and get 
other vibrations.” 

But to work effectively on Ship, Mo- 
ther and January, McLaughlin had to 
spend four long tedious months on each 
film, working in a darkroom with his 
printer. For a respite, he made another 
minimalist work, Stoned Adventures 
ten minutes of automobile driving with 
the camera in the back seat, which he 
said “Really influenced my style. | got 
out of the old thing — a lot of manipula- 
tion of the image — and got into reality. 
Stoned Adventures was more of an in- 
tellectual idea of film. It just  re- 
corded reality for ten minutes.”’ 

Deep Water marks a synthesis of 
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McLaughlin’s technical and minimal 
modes. The record of reality begins 
and ends the film with a rowboat 
moving through the water and eventual- 
ly beaching, while his skillful use of 
optics charts a spiritual passage over 
that stretch of water. It is the strong 
mystical content — in a style usually 
associated with the movies of Jordan 
Belson or Scott Bartlett — that give 
this work its impact. That content was 
purchased only by the willingness to 
take up a labor of love. 

“| upgraded the level of perfec- 
tion,” McLaughlin said, ‘‘so it required 
two years to do the job. Every little 
thing just had to be right. I'd do the 
same things over five or six times. 

“You can’t be in a hurry,”’ he con- 
cluded. Hal Aigner 


BOOKS 


The Complete Greed of Erich von Stro- 
heim, by Herman G. Weinberg. A re- 
construction of the film in 348 still 
photos following the original screen- 
play, plus 52 production stills; Arno 
Press, New York; 1972. $50.00. 


“In memory of the complete Greed 
— the cinema's ‘holy grail’ reads 
the dedication to this most superb and 
important film book. In every way a 
splendid capstone to the author’s works 
on Sternberg and Lubitsch, now we 
have Stroheim and his mutilated mas- 
terpiece. The Complete Greed indelibly 
underlines the enormous loss caused 
through the often brutal, insensitive, 
successive Cutting this seminal work 
endured. 

Weinberg clearly outlines what has 
often been inadequately, or erroneous- 
ly, detailed heretofore: the exact stages 





Jack Curtis as the alcoholic Father Mc- 
Teague in the delerium tremens scene 


from the prologue to Greed, which was 
cut from the film. 
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through which the legendary nine and 
a half hours of running time became 
the two and a half hours we know to- 
day. (This reconstruction is based on 
Stroheim’s second cut, which ran seven 
hours, and consisted of 42 reels.) 

The possible recovery of the deleted 
footage still haunts the imagination of 
all cinemaphiles, and Weinberg’s fore- 
word chronicles a number of fantastic 
rumours and reports, all heralding the 
discovery of the “holy grail,” but all of 
which, when run to earth, prove sadly 
unverifiable. The foreword is, of course, 
much more than that. It is Weinberg’s 
eloquent and luminous testament to 
Stroheim’s unique genius and achieve- 
ment, written with his usual grace. 

Winston G. Potter's design for this 
volume cannot be too highly praised. 
Each still is reproduced full-page, with 
the utmost clarity, while running cap- 
tions quote excerpts from either the 
original source of the film, Frank Nor- 
ris's McTeague, or Stroheim’s com- 
plete screenplay. All too often, alas, 
an ominous rectangle at the bottom 
of the page informs us this scene was 
GUT. But, of course, this is the unique 
opportunity Weinberg offers us: via 
his rare collection of original stills we 
can fill in the obvious gaps and trunca- 
tions in the film as released. 

| was fortunate enough finally to 
see Greed shortly before receiving this 
book, and as great and powerful as | 
believe it still remains. The Complete 
Greed can only be a stunning revela- 
tion of what once was. 

| wish, though, that Weinberg had 
told us when, how and where he ob- 
tained these priceless treasures we 
now can all share with him. That, I’m 
sure, is a fascinating story in itself. 

Glen Hunter 


Creative Filmmaking by Kirk Small- 
man. Bantam Books. Paper: $1.65. 
A Primer for Filmmaking by Kenneth 
Roberts & Win Sharples Jr. Pegasus. 
Cloth: $18.75; Paper: $8.75. 

Handbook of Film Production by John 
Quick & Tom Labau. Macmillan. Cloth: 
$14.95. 


Five years ago, the only books on film- 
making available to the semi-profes- 
sional came from Kodak, and consisted 
of tips on how to liven up your movies 
of baby’s birthday party. Now the boom 
is on, and there are many books to 
choose from — some expensive, some 
cheap, most saying much the same 
things. The basics of filmmaking — 
the physical steps which you must take 
in order to make a film — although 
frightening and mysterious to the begin- 
ner are, in fact, relatively simple and 
are adequately described in all three 
of the following books. 

Creative Filmmaking deals with low 


Glen Hunter announces he is no longer under contract to To- 
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budget, dramatic film production, and 
it goes through the steps with plenty 
of examples. If one were to use this 
book as a creative model, however, 
one would probably come up with an 
arty student film complete with super- 
impositions, filtered coloured shots, 
and twenty angles of a women sitting 
in a room doing nothing. Examples 
aside, this book covers the ballpark 
and is relatively cheap. The sections 
on editing are excellent. We are given 
an imaginary script broken down in 
terms of audiences’ expectations, and 
are told not only how to edit it, but why. 

A Primer for Filmmaking is a sump- 
tuous and expensive book with wide 
margins and many illustrations, and it 
goes into the steps of professional film- 
making in encyclopaedic detail. The 
problem is that it is not detailed enough 
for the professional to find out about 
his Mitchell 35mm BNC and the semi- 
professional is still not going to find 
out how to thread his Bolex. In short, 
this is a book designed to catch the 
eye of someone browsing through a 
bookstore, but it is not a very helpful 
book to someone in the position of 
having to make films. The essential in- 
formation is available in a much cheap- 
er and more digestible format else- 
where. 

Handbook of Film Production differs 
from the above two books in that it 
completely avoids any discussion of 
the creative process of filmmaking. As 
such, it is probably the neatest book 
of the three. The making of a film is 
presented as a technical, organiza- 
tional task — which, in fact, it is. The 
critical path from pre-production to 
final print is tersely described in de- 
tailed steps. The book does not give 
any shortcuts, and is clearly aimed 
at the professional, industrial or com- 
mercial filmmaker. 

(The best book on this subject 
remains Edward Pincus’s Guide to 
Filmmaking (reviewed in TAKEONE Vol. 
2, No. 4), recently issued in hardcover. 
Of all the “how to” books on low-budget 
filmmaking, his is the only one which 
brings with it the smell of actual experi- 
ence. As well as outlining the steps of 
filmmaking, he tells you what to do 
when things don’t work out exactly 
as planned — how to fight with the lab 
if they mess up your footage, how to 
light under less-than-ideal conditions, 
how to deal with a host of extra-curri- 
cular problems woefully familiar to 
those actually making films. Many an 
artistic inspiration has sizzled out 
with a blown fuse, and while other 
books are floating in the clouds with 
illustrations of the crane dolly used 
in Ben Hur, Pincus tells you what to do 
about it.) Ron Blumer 


Independent Filmmaking by Lenny 
Lipton. Straight Arrow, San Francisco. 
432 pages, illustrated. Cloth: $12.95; 
Paper: $5.95. In Canada; $14,00; $6.50. 


The subtitle of Lenny Lipton’s excellent 
new book is: “A complete guide to 
8mm, Super 8, Single 8 and 16mm 
Filmmaking”. It is, and about time, too. 

Lipton’s approach is remarkably free 
from preconceived notions of what you 
should or shouldn't do with a movie 
camera. He tells you how to make 
proper exposures, but there’s not the 
slightest hint that you ought to. Similar- 
ly, focus, grain, and all the other as- 
pects of “professional” filmmaking are 
dealt with in great detail, but if you 
want to know how to make a shot just 
so much out of focus, and no more, 
that’s in there too — as well as instruc- 
tions for swamping the image with 
grain, scratches, splotches, or any 
other weirdness you might be looking 
for. The book’s basic assumption is 
that if it’s possible to do it, someone 
might want to. 

The book is utterly rigorous, both 
in terms of over-all coverage and 
expertise. If you don’t know anything 
about filmmaking and need some- 
where to start, this is the book for you. 
If you Know it all, except for that one, 
very technical point that’s been hang- 
ing you up for weeks, you'll probably 
find it in Independent Filmmaking. For 
an idea of the book’s encyclopaedic 
scope, examine, if you will, the follow- 
ing list of chapter headings: Format; 
Film; Camera; Lens; Camera Move- 
ment; Shooting; Splicing & Editing; 
Sound and Magnetic Recording; Pre- 
paring the Soundtrack; The Laboratory; 
Mixed Bag. 

Lenny’s writing is clear, interesting 
and very human — his personality 
comes through his book nearly as well 
as it does his films. You get the feeling, 
reading, that he’s looking over your 
shoulder, ready to step in if you need 
him. This may make you feel paranoid, 
but | liked it — a human guide is rare, 
and very pleasant to encounter in what 
is, essentially, a textbook. It’s as if 
Lenny were taking you by the hand 
past all the stuff he’s learned the hard 
way — pointing out an occasional 
treasure, or a badly muffed opportunity. 
Furthermore, the book is jam packed 
with superb illustrations (about 350 of 
"em) which make everything, or almost 
everything, crystal clear. Photographs, 
manufacturers’ material, graphs and 
diagrams are included wherever they 
might help. Shit, it’s just a super-fine 
job on every level. 

If you're a filmmaker, you've got to 
own this book. (Another reviewer beat 
me to the following idea, which | offer 
anyway: It's a shame that they quit 
‘publishing the Whole Earth Catalogue, 
because Independent Filmmaking 
should be in there.) The whole pack- 
age, from contents to illustration and 
index is simply a knockout. Further- 
more, Independent Filmmaking makes 
great bathroom reading — which you 
can’t say for Spottiswoode. 

Michael Goodwin 


“We weren’t looking for awards 


... but as soon as we saw the 
rushes, we all felt we had a 
winner ...and as it turned out, 
we were right... I worked 
harder on that film than any I’ve 
ever shot ...maybe it’s because 
I had more freedom... the 
director trusted my judgment 
and used me as his eyes and 
sounding board .!. we pored 
over movies and stills for 
months, looking for that flat, 
shallow effect in the images... 
I used special lenses to capture 
the same kind of visual texture 
on film...and we took no 





chances with film quality, either 
... we used the total Eastman 
Color System throughout — 
from first negs to final release 
prints...and this included 
Eastman’s technical help when- 
ever we needed it...and it 
really paid off—not only at the 
festivals, but at the box office 
...and that’s what it’s 

all about...” 
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